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When we look more closely, listen carefully and better 
entice birds, we make backyard birding more fulfilling. 


BY AMY K. HOOPER 


ike you, I'm a backyard birdwatcher. 

The regular visitors in my Southern 

California back yard include Black 

Phoebes, House Sparrows, Mourning 

Doves and House Finches among oth- 

ers. An occasional Sharp-shinned 
Hawk or Cooper's Hawk dives into the hibiscus 
along the north fence or the overgrown shrubs 
from the neighbor's yard. Anna's Hummingbirds 
perform courtship displays overhead when not 
visiting the sugarwater feeders. Black-headed 
Grosbeaks forage for insects in the trees’ peeling 
bark, and House Wrens scold from their hidden 
perches. Fox Squirrels join the stage to perform 
acrobatic moves that elicit black-oil sunflower 
seeds from the hanging birdfeeders. 

It pleases me to no end to see wildlife 
respond to the feeders’ presence. With their 
antics, these creatures recharge my battery — 
and no doubt you reap similar benefits from 
your efforts. 

With this issue of the Popular Birding 
Series, we encourage you to take your backyard- 
birding efforts to a higher level. Have you tradi- 
tionally provided one type of seed? Consider 
expanding the menu. You'll find suggestions in 
“High-end Birdfeeding Buffets” on page 28. 

Have you relied on one type of birdfeeder to 
serve your guests? Think about using different 
types of feeders in multiple spots to increase 
your yard's appeal; you'll see tips in “Where It's 
At” on page 38. 

Could you start landscaping specifically for 
the birds, known as “birdscaping”? Take a look 
at “A Garden for Birds” on page 46 for ideas 
about making your property even more attrac- 
tive to the feathered crowd. 

A water feature certainly adds to a back 
yard’s appeal. Moving beyond a birdbath, a 
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man-made stream offers a visual treat for you 
and a primping treat for birds year-round. On 
page 54, “W'ater You Doin’” describes steps for 
creating a liquid bird magnet. 


we can do and learn so much more about 

backyard birding. In this issue, you'll find 
helpful details from experienced birders who dis- 
cuss how to identify unfamiliar visitors and their 
behaviors, what to do to become an avian land- 
lord, how to take great photographs of your visi- 
tors, what we gain when we “bird by ear,” when 
to contact a wildlife rehabilitator and how to help 
birds on a grander scale. We hope that you'll put 
this information to good use, and we wish you 
many hours of great backyard birding! @ 


ail 


By eyond the basics of food, cover and water, 


> Red-eyed Vireos 
likely won't visit your 
birdfeeders, but they 
might come to your 
property if it includes 
trees within their 
territory range. Learn 
more on page 4. 
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As you spend more time in your yard, 
keep your eyes open for unfamiliar visitors. 


BY DON FREIDAY 


ike a young bird beginning its first 

migration, birdwatchers always re- 

main open to new experiences and 

opportunities to learn. More than 

950 bird species have been docu- 

mented in North America north of 
Mexico. Some of these strayed from other parts 
of the world, but more than 600 species build 
nests and raise young here. 

At least 300 species appear in each state — 
California and Texas have more than twice that 
many — so you might see new birds without 
leaving the comfort of your home. Careful obser- 
vation remains the key to enjoying unfamiliar 
species. Consider this sample of some common 
birds that can appear in or near your yard. 
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Red-eyed Vireo 

Think of the Red-eyed Vireo (Vireo olivaceus) 
as a basic bird that most average people go 
through life never seeing. This species builds its 
nests in woods throughout eastern North 
America as well as the Northwest and far up 
into Canada. If woodlands thrive near your 
home, Red-eyed Vireos nest there. 

Certainly one of the most common forest 
birds in the United States, Red-eyed Vireos 
sing their simply whistled song persistently in 
spring and summer, seeming to say, “Here I am. 
Where are you? Over here. Higher!” That last 
part explains why birdwatchers seldom see the 
birds: Red-eyed Vireos most often look for food 
high in trees, where their small size and drab 
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If your property includes 
plants with berries, keep 
your eyes open for these 
“butterbutts. 
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colors make them invisible to anyone who is not 
looking intensely for them. 

Feeding mostly on insects, especially cater- 
pillars, Red-eyeds sometimes switch to a fruit 
diet during their fall migrations, which take 
them all the way to the tropical forests of South 
America. Like many common birds, Red-eyed 
Vireos will not visit a backyard feeder — but 
very definitely visit back yards. Particularly dur- 
ing May and September, carefully watch the 
trees as they migrate through their range. 
(Check your field guide to see a map of the 
species’ territory.) 


Yellow-rumped Warbler 

Some backyard birdwatchers feel startled to dis- 

cover the warbler tribe, those 50-odd species of 

brightly colored sprites so central to spring and 

fall migration. Yellow-rumped Warblers (Den- 

droica coronata) — often called “yellow-rumps” 

— build their nests in habitats from New 

England across Canada, well up into Alaska 
_ and south into the mountain West. 

One of the first tricks in identifying a 

yellow-rump is to realize that the rump, or the 
_ area above the tail, lies invisible under the fold- 
_ ed wings of a perched bird, and it appears only 
_ if the bird lowers its wings or flies. In the spring, 
_ male yellow-rumps provide a spectacular intro- 
_ duction to the warbler tribe, showing blue, yel- 
_ low, black and white feathers. 


Towhees feed « 
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most entirely. on . 


the ground, performing vigorous 
and hum norous eae 
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The most common species of warbler, 
Yellow-rumped Warblers are widespread across 
the United States during migration. You might 
see them almost anywhere there is vegetation, 
and because they are able to feed on berries 
as well as insects, unlike many warblers, they 
can spend the winter months in the East as 
far north as New England, and also on the West 
Coast. If your property includes plants 
with berries — such as bayberry, juniper and 
poison ivy — keep your eyes open for these 
“butterbutts.” 
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Spring remains your best chance to 
see Indigo Buntings at your feeders. 


Western yellow-rumps sport yellow throats, 
while Eastern birds have white throats. The two 
types, or subspecies, once were considered sep- 
arate species. 


Eastern Towhee 

and Spotted Towhee 

Like eastern and western Yellow-rumped War- 
blers, this species pair (Pipilo erythrophthalmus 
and Pipilo maculatus, respectively) once was 
considered a single species, combined as the 
Rufous-sided Towhee, the name that bird- 
watchers will find in older field guides. One or 
the other of the pair builds its nests almost 
everywhere throughout the U.S., missing only 
in the lower Midwest and most of Texas. 


ow 
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Towhees winter across the southern two-thirds 
of the country. 

Both members of this pair behave similarly 
but make different vocalizations; the Eastern 
Towhee commonly is called “chewink,” a pho- 
netic representation of its call. Towhees feed 
almost entirely on the ground and are noted 
leaf-diggers, performing vigorous and humor- 
ous double-legged scratches in leaf litter. The 
scuffing unearths insects and seeds, and you 
might hear the resulting racket from the thick- 
ets where towhees feed. 

Their thicket-loving behavior keeps these 
birds out of view, but they respond well to a bit 
of “spishing” — making vocal noises such as 
“spish-spish-spish” to draw the birds’ attention 
and lure them into sight. During nesting sea- 
son, the males sometimes sing from open 
perches. Occasionally, towhees visit seed feed- 
ers, remaining below them on the ground and 
digging persistently. 


Indigo Bunting 

Bright blue jewels of spring and summer, 
Indigo Buntings (Passerina cyanea) build nests 
in the eastern and southwestern U.S., disap- 
pearing during the cold months to their winter- 
ing grounds in Central America and Mexico. 
Eastern Indigo Buntings migrate across the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the landfall of bunting 
flocks on the Gulf Coast wows U.S. birders 
in April, when homes’ lawns sometimes 
appear blue. 

Spring remains your best chance to see 
Indigo Buntings at your feeders, but a summer 
walk down any eastern country road most likely 
will yield one, singing from a field edge or even 
a telephone wire. The species does not live in 
dense woods but prefers habitat edges and 
brushy landscapes, where it feeds on insects and 
some seeds. 

Note that when not directly lit by the sun, 
male Indigo Buntings look black. The females 
appear drab-brown, among the drabbest of all 
our songbirds. 


Red-winged Blackbird 
Most people know the male Red-winged 
Blackbird (Agelaius phoentceus), often perched 
conspicuously near marshes or wet meadows 
in spring and summer, flaring his red epaulets 
and calling vigorously. Not so the female red- 
wing, however. I well remember the first 
female redwing J saw, because it stumped me 
for some time before I realized that it was not 
a large, streaky sparrow in the snow under- 
neath the feeders. 

Red-winged Blackbirds build their nests 
coast to coast and, during winter, they form 
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flocks and feed in farmlands and pastures, _ of male redwings at backyard feeders. Their red 
they consume seeds and grain. Red- _ shoulder patches signal dominance, but when 
ed Blackbird nesting behavior offers a | many males gather to feed, most want to avoid a 
in the division of duties. The male's “job” _fight. They then shroud the red feathers with 
jold a territory and defend it from rival _ their scapulars, or black shoulder feathers, so that 
les as well as predators, anda male redwing _ only a small yellow stripe appears. 
ssly pursues any American Crow or hawk 
osses his airspace. Cedar Waxwing 
anwhile, the female redwing assumes sole _— Birders living almost anywhere south of 
asibility for nest-building andeggincuba- _—‘ the Arctic Circle are likely to spot Cedar 
which is where her cryptic coloration | Waxwings (Bombycilla cedrorum) in their yards 
Both parents feed the young, though the —at some point, especially if fruiting trees grow 
le feeds more often. nearby. Waxwings like sugary fruits, and flocks 
dwings migrate quite early in spring, mak- often descend en masse on holly, juniper or 
hem a seasonal harbinger in the northern _ cherry trees. Indeed, it is unusual to see just one 


f their territory range. Watch the behavior = Cedar Waxwing. 
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Both male and female House 
Finches can be confused with the 
much less common Purple 
Finches or Cassin’s Finches. 


Fairly visible birds when they are around, 
waxwings often choose bare branches as perches, 
clustering around fruiting trees and often hover- 
ing briefly to pick berries. Somewhat nomadic, 
the birds might build their nests in your area one 
year but not the next, depending on the availabil- 
ity of fruit. When their protein needs increase 
during the nesting season, waxwings eat many 
insects, sometimes flying continuously to snatch 
insects, especially over streams. 

While named for the red, waxy tips on the 
inner wing feathers, only the adults produce the 
wax, leading ornithologists to speculate that the 
wax serves as a social signal for dominance or 
breeding readiness. Besides the red wing mark- 
ings and the obvious crest atop their heads, 
another great identification mark is the yellow 
tail tip. Watch closely, however. Some waxwings 
develop orange tail tips because of high levels of 
pigments in their berry diet. 
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Sharp-shinned Hawk 

Inevitably, some backyard birders will see a 
small songbird pinned to the ground, strug- 
gling in the talons of a hungry Sharp-shinned 
Hawk (Acctpiter striatus). Both horrifying and 
slightly exciting, one species of bird preying 
upon another reminds us that nature does not 
have favorites. 

As skilled hunters, adult Sharp-shinned 
Hawks combine stealth, speed and lightning- 
fast maneuvering to capture prey — almost 
exclusively small birds. The streaked-looking 
immature Sharp-shinneds often miss their prey, 
and indeed, a high percentage of young hawks 
do not survive their first year. 

Highly migratory, Sharp-shinned Hawks 
— or “sharpies” as they're sometimes called — 
breed in deep forests across the country, and 
they spend winter partially in that same range 
but also all the way south to Panama. Well- 
adapted to hunt in thick vegetation, the 
sharpie’s short, broad wings and long rudder 
tail also appear on a close relative, the 
Cooper's Hawk (Accipiter coopertt), which 
might hunt at backyard feeders. While I con- 
sider all backyard birds fair game for hungry 
hawks, you can give the smaller birds an 
advantage by providing protective cover near 
feeders in the form of planted shrubs. 
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House Finch 

Originally native to the Southwest, House 
Finches (Carpodacus mexicanus) now appear 
coast to coast in the U.S., thanks to releases of 
illegally sold and kept caged birds in the first 
part of the 20th century. Found almost any- 
where except solid forest, grassland and marshes, 
House Finches generally live amid human 
habitation, such as suburbs, farms or towns. 
They readily visit feeders, preferring black-oil 
sunflower seed. 

Like many species, House Finches are sexu- 
ally dimorphic, so the males look different from 
the females. Casual birders sometimes call the 
males “red finches,” thanks to their reddish 
breasts, heads and rumps. Both male and female 
House Finches prompt birdwatchers to pay 
close attention, because these finches can be 
confused with the much less common Purple 
Finches or Cassin’s Finches. 

Outside the nesting season, House Finches 
almost always move in small flocks. Males sing 
enthusiastically, mainly in spring and summer, 
but they might erupt in bouts of song on nice 
winter days. House Finches sometimes migrate, 
especially in the cooler parts of their eastern 
range, but most western populations inhabit the 
same areas year-round. 


Brown Creeper 

Brown Creepers (Certhia americana) raise 
young in forested parts of northeastern U.S. and 
Canada as well as the Mountain West and 
forested areas of the northern West Coast. 
Creepers build their nests in large dead or dying 
trees, making such trees an essential habitat 
requirement for this species. If your property 
lies within the species’ territory, you might host 
these birds. 

Creepers select loose sections of bark behind 
which to build their nests, mirroring their habit 
of living close to tree trunks. With the cryptic 
feather patterns on their backs matching the 
trees’ bark, creepers spiral upward — and only 
upward — on tree trunks, gleaning insects from 
crevices in furrowed bark with their sharp, 
curved bills. After climbing high, creepers 
swoop to the base of another tree in a flight 
often too fast to follow, then they begin to spi- 
ral upward again. 

Anywhere that there are large trees, look for 
migrant birds across the country in April and 
September to October. A teacher pointed out 
my first Brown Creeper on a large oak in the 
school yard, but several minutes passed before I 
spotted it, so well did it blend with the bark 
background. Their tiny size, camouflaged color 
and extremely high-pitched calls might make 
creepers difficult to spot, but during winter, they 
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can be attracted to suet feeders or to peanut 
butter spread on rough tree bark. 


A sith these tips about nine species that 
\ / \ / might visit your yard, you're more likely 
VV to spot and identify new visitors in the 
coming year. Remember that birds might take a 
detour during their migrations or fly out of their 
normal territory ranges, so you never know what 
species might appear at your feeders or in your 
plants. Always keep your cycs open! @ 


Don Freiday works for New Jersey Audubon Society's 
Cape May Bird Observatory and writes regularly about 
backyard birding for WildBird. 
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By looking closely, we can appreciate 
differences in our backyard birds. 


BY RICK WRIGHT 


“Is not.” “Is so.” “Is not.” “Is so.” I have the 
same good-natured debate every summer after 
a small, pale bird shuffles out from the cattails, 
its long tail cocked high over its back. The con- 
versation always happens while I'm looking for 
birds along the edge of a southeastern Arizona 
pond with a visiting birdwatcher who lives in an 
eastern or northern state. 

“Song Sparrow,” I say. My companion scofts. 
Don't I know that the abundant and familiar bird 
is chocolate-brown and striped with a big, black 
spot in the center of its breast? The creature in 
front of us is light reddish and gray, and its under- 
parts show a few narrow, rufous streaks. It must be 
some sort of wren, a Fox Sparrow or — this is 
Arizona, after all — a rare vagrant from Mexico. 
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Just as my companion is about to lose all 
faith in me, the bird lets loose with a Song 
Sparrow's unmistakable low-pitched “jimp.” 
What happened? 

Over much of the United States, Canada 
and some portions of Mexico, the Song 
Sparrow (Melospiza melodia), stands out as one 
of the most common and confiding of its avian 
tribe. Ir is a frequent sight in back yards, 
marshes and weedy field edges from Alaska to 
Florida, from the Bay of Fundy to the Sea of 
Cortez. Over this vast range, the Song 
Sparrow earns accolades as one of the most 
geographically variable birds in the world, with 
two dozen or more subspecies recognized by 
ornithologists. 
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Our Arizona encounters involve a member 


Birds can show individual of the notoriously pale subspecies known as 


Desert Song Sparrow, a common year-round 


d itfe ren Ges; an d th O ugh al ot a | of resident of moist habitats in the arid Southwest. 


These unusually colored songsters, with their 


th ose d itfe rences are obvious to US, equally unusual habit of raising their tails at an 


angle to their bodies, have confused observers 
since they were discovered. In the formal 
some of th em are. description of the bird in 1854, Spencer F. Baird 
gave the new subspecies the fitting scientific 
name fallax, meaning “deceptive” or “tricky.” 
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Variety is the Spice of Life 
Learning about geographic variations within a 
species might seem tricky at times, but as the 
Song Sparrow shows, it can add a great deal of 
enjoyment to our observations of even the most 
common birds. Another abundant sparrow, the 
Dark-eyed Junco, provides a particularly re- 
warding opportunity to see variation. A very 
widespread breeder in the North, the West and 
the Appalachians, and among the most reliable 
visitors to wintertime feeders across the United 
States, Dark-eyed Juncos might be divided into 
fewer subspecies than Song Sparrows, but they 
are hardly less extravagantly diverse. 

The 15 or so subspecies of the Dark-eyed 
Junco fall into several recognizable “types.” The 
widespread western, or Oregon, group includes 
subspecies with notably dark, slaty heads and 
breasts that contrast strongly with their bright 
brown backs and sides. Birds of the slate- 
colored group, largely northern and eastern in 
their territorics, appear uniformly gray or 
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__- Red-backed Dark-eyed 
Z i” Juncos live in the 
Southwest and sound like 
Yellow-eyed Juncos. 
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The species forms the basic unit of identifi- 
cation for the birdwatcher and the biologist; a 
species’ scientific name consists of two itali- 
cized words, a capitalized genus name (for 
example, Zonotrichia) and a jower-case species 
epithet (for example, feucophrys). The English 
or common name of a species — for example, 
White-crowned Sparrow — is often but not 
always capitalized in print. 

When a species exhibits consistent variation 
— in plumage, voice, behavior or measurements 
— between different portions of its geographic 
range, those varying populations are distin- 
guished as subspecies, sometimes called “races.” 
The White-crowned Sparrows of the interior 
mountains differ from those of the Pacific Coast in bill color, head pattern and song, so those pap- 
ulations are classified as separate subspecies. 

Subspecies are denoted scientifically with a trinomial name (Zonotrichia leucophrys gambelii 
and Zonotrichia leucophrys pugetensis, for example); not all subspecies have current common 
names. Many closely related subspecies are not distinguishable when we see them outdoors; 
birders usually refer to them as groups, as in the Oregon group of Dark-eyed Junco, which com- 
prises at least seven subspecies. Morphs differ from subspecies in that morphs occur through- 
out a population rather than being, like subspecies, geographically defined. 

Two other terms often appear in discussions of avian variation. “Phase” is used sometimes as 
a synonym for morph, but a phase is age-related. For example, Little Blue Herons go througha 
white phase before grawing their dark adult plumage. Nonbirders often speak incorrectly of a 
“breed” when they mean a species; a breed refers to a domestic animal bred by humans to 
attain a particular characteristic. — R.W. 
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> California Coast 
Song Sparrows show 
thick black streaks on 
their breasts. 
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When we learn to 
recognize variation in 
our common backyard 
birds, it opens a 
window into the ways 
that nature uses 
difference. 


brownish-gray with bright white bellies. 
White-winged juncos — large and pale, with 
mostly white wings and tails — breed in pon- 
derosa pine forests in South Dakota, 
Wyoming and Nebraska. Gray-headed juncos, 
which nest in the Rocky Mountains from 
Idaho to northern New Mexico, are large with 
gray flanks and bright rusty backs; their south- 
ern counterparts, the red-backed juncos, differ 
in their dark bills. Finally, the pink-sided jun- 
cos are as cute as their name suggests — pale- 
headed, pastel versions of the Oregon junco 
with a peachy breast. 


Individual Ideas 

They're all “just” Dark-eyed Juncos, members 
of what is currently considered the single 
species Junco hiemalis, but we can find pleasure 
and excitement when scanning through the 
winter flocks. Even if our searches do not turn 
up an out-of-range Oregon junco in the East or 
a slate-colored in the West, they might reveal 
variation of another sort. 

Birds can show individual differences, and 
though not all of those differences are obvious 
to us, some of them are. A tiny percentage of 
otherwise “typical” slate-colored juncos, for 
example, exhibit narrow but well-defined white 
wing bars; many such birds also have conspicu- 
ous white eye rings, giving them an oddly 
appealing “goggled” look. 

Even rarer than such leucistic birds — 
individuals with unusually pale feathers or 
white patches in the plumage — are complete 
albinos, which lack pigment in every part of 
the body including the bill, fect and eyes. 
These striking mutants tend to draw the 
attention of predators, but some survive, often 
with the help of birdfceders, where they quick- 
en the pulse of human observers. 

In a number of familiar species, individual 
variation is stereotyped, and birds can be 


assigned to “morphs,” regularly occurring color 
variations not determined by geography, age or 
sex. Snow Geese, for example, come in blue and 
white morphs, while Swainson’s Hawks appear 
in a wide range of morphs, from black to rufous 
to startlingly pale. 

Sparrows once again provide an especially 
fascinating example. The abundant White- 
throated Sparrow occurs in tan-striped and 
white-striped morphs. Scientists have discov- 
ered that white-striped adults excel at defend- 
ing territories, while tan-striped birds have 
special talents in nurturing the young. As a 
result, the most successful White-throated 
Sparrow pairs — with “success” defined as rais- 
ing many young during the nesting season — 
consist of one bird of each morph. 


hen we learn to recognize variation in 
our common backyard birds, it opens a 


window into the ways that nature uses 


difference, constantly transforming what we 
might think of as merely “the same” into some- 
thing fascinatingly new. As a careful observer, 
you will find that even a Song Sparrow can open 
that window for you. @ 


Rick Wright is editor and senior leader at Wings tour 
‘company. He lives in Tucson and Vancouver with his 
‘wife, Alison Beringer, and their birding dog, Gellert. 
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Two factors prompt most of the 
behaviors we see in our yards. 


BY BRIAN L. SULLIVAN 


or many of us, the first question we want to 
answer when we see a bird is “What kind of 
bird is that?” After we name the bird, we usually 
move beyond basic bird identification to other 
questions, such as “What is the bird doing?” 
and, perhaps more importantly, “Why is the 
bird behaving that way?” 

To find the answers to these questions, we 
need a basic understanding of bird behavior. 
That comes from observing birds firsthand and 
from learning about their basic necessities. 

Much of what a bird does throughout its day 
— and indeed throughout its life — revolves 
around two major events: finding food and pro- 
ducing viable young. Birds often are either in 
search of food (nonbreeding season) or focused 
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on finding a mate and raising a successful brood 
(breeding season). 

Food obviously remains a requirement dur- 
ing the breeding season, though other behaviors 
add to birds’ daily routine of finding food. Even 
migration, one of the most spectacular and 
interesting aspects of bird behavior, stems from 
a species’ ability to move great distances in 
search of abundant food resources. Why strug- 
gle to survive in the northern latitudes when 
you can fly south where the living is easy? 

With these two major factors in mind, let's 
look at some of the most frequently observed | 
bird behaviors during each season. Then we can ~ 
try to better understand exactly why birds do 
what they do. 


= 
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PA male Blackpoll 
Warbler sings during 
spring to attract a 
mate and defend his 
nesting territory. 
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The Breeding Season 

During the breeding season, observers can see 
birds engaged in some of the most interesting 
and demanding aspects of their lives. Song, 
courtship, begging, copulation, territorial 
aggression, tending a nest with young and then 
feeding fledglings — we might see all of these 
behaviors during this season, and some occur 
only at this time. During this all-important part 
of a bird's life, it must establish a territory, pro- 
tect it from potential predators and competitors, 
attract a mate and successfully raise young. 

Song. This activity might rank as the most 
readily observable, familiar and beautiful aspect 
of avian behavior. During the spring, birds sing 
more frequently, and the “dawn chorus” of birds 
in North American forests can sound stirring, 
to say the least. Perhaps you hear a smaller ver- 
sion around your home. 

The purpose of song is to attract a potential 
mate. In many species, like the Blackpoll 
Warbler, only the male sings. The soft, insect- 
like staccato notes of the Blackpoll’s song carry 
surprisingly well through its boreal forest 
breeding habitat and into the ears of potential 
female mates. 

Song lets a male tell prospective females that 
he has a territory and he is open for business. It 

> An Eastern Bluebird also alerts neighboring males to his presence 
removes a fecal sac and identifies the boundaries of his territory. In 
from its nest (below). some species, the male and the female both 


RICHARD DAY/DAYBREAK IMAGERY 
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sing, and occasionally, the sexes actually per- 
form duets. 

Birdsong varies from being quite simple in 
many spccies to incredibly complex in others. 
Some species possess just one major song type, 
but other species might perform dozens, even 
hundreds, of variations on the standard song. 

This is why it can be difficult to distinguish, 
for example, a Chestnut-sided Warbler from a 
Yellow Warbler by ear. When both sing their 
typical songs, it’s fairly straightforward to sepa- 
rate them, but when the Chestnut-sided sings 
one of the many variations on its song, it can 
sound extremely similar to the Yellow Warbler. 

Courtship. Once a male bird has the atten- 
tion of a female, he needs to impress her. To do 


this, birds have evolved some pretty fancy stuff 
including the brightly colored breeding plu- 
mages that we see during spring, elegant long 
plumes and amazing displays. 

As a general rule, male birds appear more 
brightly colored than females. The male has to 
impress the female, who likely has many suitors, 
and she decides on her mate. If she doesn’t like 
one male’s looks or behavior, she moves on to 
the next Casanova. 

Courtship displays vary greatly from species 
to species, ranging from quite simple to amaz- 
ingly complex. A simple and frequently observed 
courtship behavior involves the male offering a 
food item to the female. More involved courtship 
behavior can include incredible feats of aerial 


> A Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird defends 
his food source from 
an interloper. 
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>A male Northern 
Cardinal (right) brings 
food to the female on 
the nest. 


agility, involved “dances” or performances, or the 
construction of fantastically adorned bowers. 

An excellent example of a backyard aerial 
courtship display occurs among hummingbirds. 
A male Anna’s Hummingbird rises high into 
the air over his territory, flying nearly straight 
up. Then he points his bill toward Earth and 
engages in a high-speed dive, reaching speeds of 
more than 50 mph. 

At the bottom of the dive, just before crash- 
ing into the vegetation, he quickly changes 
direction, spreads his tail and heads skyward. 


Song lets a male tell prospective 
females that he has a territory and 


he is open for business. 


During this millisecond tail spread and direc- 
tion change, the feathers of the tail vibrate 
tremulously in the rushing air, emitting a dis- 
tinctive “chirp.” This all happens in two blinks 
of a human eye, but it gets the attention of the 
female Anna's Hummingbirds. 

Territorial aggression. It’s important fora 
male bird to protect his investment from 
intruders. In certain long-lived species, such as 
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Red-tailed Hawks, many birds do not breed 
during their first year of life. Instead, they spend 
the summer wandering, mostly focused on food 
but also stumbling into the territories of estab- 
lished pairs and established older males. 

It is the job of the territory-holding male to | 
chase out this potential interloper and drive him 
away from the older male’s mate and resources. 
To do this, the older bird performs an aerial 
flight display. It consists of a rollercoaster flight 
performed high overhead, rising to the top of 
the peak on closed wings and dropping down 
on spread wings. He repeats it a number of [{ 
times, resulting in the bird appearing to ride a 
giant rollercoaster in the sky. 

If this doesn’t get the attention of the intru- 
der, the older male might start an all-out tail- 
chase, with the established male beating up on 
the newcomer until he leaves the territory. 
While this kind of interaction is obvious in 
larger birds such as raptors, it plays out again 
and again in various ways in many species, even | 
the smallest landbirds in your back yard. 

An example of territorial aggression 
involves the male Northern Cardinal that 
keeps flying head-first into your sliding glass 
door. He sees his reflection and tries to chase 
off the intruding male — without recognizing | 
himself as the reflection. 


Copulation. Once he secures the territory 
and finds a female mate, the male focuses on the 
next order of business: copulation or, for lack of 
a better word, sex. Avian copulation is brief, 
noisy and obvious, and you're bound to see it if 
you watch birds during the nesting season. 

In most cases, it involves the male making an 
offering to the female, usually food, after which 
he jumps on her back. Noisy calling and wing 
flapping ensues, and just a few seconds later, 
it’s done. 

The birds are trying to touch their vents, 
or undertail coverts, together because they 
house the sex organs. This process is typically 
easier said than done. At the beginning of the 
nesting season, birds copulate frequently, and 
this behavior generally needs little explanation 
when seen. 

Carrying food. Birds carry food for many 
reasons, but more often than not, they aim to 
provision a female that is incubating eggs or to 
feed a nest full of young. In many “Bird Atlas” 
projects, whose goals are to determine the 
breeding status of birds in a region, seeing a bird 
carry food during the nesting season confirms 
its breeding status in the area. 

While one of a nesting bird’s duties is to 
bring food to the nest, another less desirable but 


nonetheless important duty is to remove all the 
bad stuff from the nest. Somebody has to clean 
up after the chicks! 

Nestlings generate fecal sacs, and the parents 
remove these from the nest, carrying them far 
away from the area before dropping them. 
Sometimes it’s difficult to determine if you're 
seeing food or a fecal sack, but both indicate 
nesting birds near your home. 

Begging fledglings. About halfway through 
summer, you might hear noisy, unfamiliar 
sounds in your backyard trees. These are the 
fledglings of various species now out of the nest 
and noisily begging for food. 

Typically high-pitched and relentless, the 
calls of begging fledglings let the parents who 
are searching for food know the youngsters’ 
location. The noisiest time occurs, however, 
when the parents return with the food, and the 
fledglings aggressively and loudly compete for 
their attention. 

Birds have an evolutionary need for their 
“me first” attitude. When a parent must de- 
cide which of four hungry mouths to feed 
first, the loudest and biggest one often pre- 
vails. This is evolution at work, though it can 
be difficult to watch when the littlest one just 
isn’t getting its share. 


>A male Yellow 
Warbler performs a 
song that might sound 
like another species, 
such as a Chestnut- 
sided Warbler. 
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Wonders 


lf you're looking to get up-close and personal with some 
species that don’t occur in your area, a variety of web-based 
videocameras, or webcams, are available for your viewing 
pleasure. Located across the United States, these small, 
unobtrusive cameras can be placed near birds’ nests or bird- 
feeders. The images can be transmitted live via the Internet, 
allowing birders the world over to learn more — and at no 
cost — about the behaviors of species from Bald Eagles to 
Wood Ducks and everything in between. 

In North America, most webcams are particularly bird- 
busy between March and August, the breeding season. 
Here is just a sample of the webcams, and be sure to check 
online for further options. (All information is accurate as of 
publication date.) 

Bald Eagles: www.iws.org/bald_eagles/pelicanhar 
borcam.htm Located in Pelican Harbor on Santa Cruz 
Island, part of California’s Channel Islands, this webcam is 
run by Institute for Wildlife Studies. The national bird of the 
United States, the Bald Eagle is no longer endangered but 
remains monitored for population health. So far, 63 Bald 
Eagles have been released on Santa Cruz Island with the 
goal of studying their movements, foraging and survival. 
Currently, approximately 40 Bald Eagles make the northern 
Channel Islands, including Santa Cruz Island, their home. 
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> Webcams might include nestbox: 
cams that let you watch young birds 
grow, like these Barn Owls. 


Barn Owls: http://starrranch.org Owned by National 
Audubon Society, Starr Ranch Sanctuary is a nature preserve 
located in Orange County, Calif. Birders have watched as 
two Barn Owl chicks and two Black-chinned Hummingbird 
chicks prepared to fledge. 

Multiple species: www.backyardbird-cam.com Ama- 
teur birder Pat Velte runs three webcams from the feeder in 
her back yard in Oklahoma City, Okla. They focus on different 
areas of the feeder, including one close-up shot, and viewers 
have witnessed a variety of species, such as Carolina 
Chickadees, House Sparrows and Northern Cardinals. 

Osprey: www.octaman.com/seahawkslive.html 
Overlooking Wollochet Bay Wildlife Estuary in Washington, 
the Live Seahawks Cam follows a pair of nesting Osprey, 
also known as sea hawks. Below them live Great Blue 
Herons; lucky viewers might see both species. 

Peregrine Falcons: www.dec.ny.gov/animals/53052. 
html The Mid-Hudson Bridge Falcon Nest webcam — locat- 
ed on the Franklin D. Roosevelt Mid-Hudson Bridge, which 
passes over New York's Hudson River — provides seasonal 
images of nesting Peregrine Falcons. Since 1996, at least 36 
Peregrine Falcon chicks have been fledged from this nest, to 
which their parents, who mate for life, return each year. 
— Annika Small 
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There is no “share” in this scenario and, unfor- 
tunately, all fledglings are not created equal. This 
very fact explains how Brown-headed Cowbirds 
have been so successful. The females lay their 
eggs in the nests of other, often smaller species. 
When the eggs hatch, the cowbird chicks are 
bigger, louder and stronger, so they get more 
attention from the parents, while the other chicks 
fall by the wayside. It is quite shocking to see a 
tiny adult Song Sparrow feeding a cowbird chick 
Nearly twice its size. 


The Nonbreeding Season 

When birds are not breeding, they focus almost 
solely on finding food to sustain themselves, 
especially during migration or the cold nights of 
winter. Indeed, most of our observations of 
birds during this time involve them engaged in 
something related to food. 

Foraging and hunting. Birdwatchers often 
use the term “foraging” to describe the feeding 
activities of shorebirds as they probe in the mud 
or of a warbler as it actively searches out insects 
high in the treetops. We often reserve “hunting” 
for the higher-level predators such as hawks 
and owls, but actually, they are foraging, too. 

_ Because the search for food plays such a big 
part in birds’ lives, it remains complex and highly 
variable among species; however, here’s an 
important general rule: When you sec birds 
during nonbreeding season, carefully watch 
their activity, and try to determine what they are 
Up to. 

Birds’ specially adapted bills, feet and body 
Structure reveal clues about their search for 


food. The long, thin bill of the Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird is well-suited for probing into 
flowers for sweet nectar. The long, thick tail 
feathers of Northern Flickers provide support 
as these birds remain almost parallel to the 
trees while foraging for insects on tree trunks. 
As in many cases, when you watch birds 
closely and look at the structure of their bod- 
ies, much of what was once a mystery soon 
makes sense. 


> An Orchard Oriole 


fledgling (right) loudly 


begs for food from 
its mother. 


Birds often are either in search of 
food or focused on finding a mate 
and raising a successful brood. 


once-mysterious bird behaviors in your 

back yard won't seem so cloaked in 
secrecy. Now you'll begin to recognize the 
purpose behind that male bird's odd flight 
pattern overhead — is he trying to impress a 
potential female mate, or is he defending his 
territory from a rival? With close and careful 
observation, you will find the answers behind 
the avian drama around your home. @ 


D uring the next breeding season, the 


eBird Project Leader Brian L. Sullivan lives in Northern 
California, serves as photographic editor for Birds of 
North America Online as well as North American 
Birds, and writes for WildBird. 
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Expand the menu to 
attract a wider variety 
of backyard clientele. 


BY ROB FERGUS 


few years ago, a participant 

in the Great Backyard Bird 

Count reported 200 Com- 

mon Ravens in his data 
. sheet for the annual nation- 
wide survey in mid-February. Because 
ravens usually don’t hang out in such 
large flocks, data reviewers at National 
Audubon Society thought it must be a 
mistake. When we checked up with 
Jack Mitterer in Coudersport, Pa., he 
said he deliberately attracted ravens to 
his farm by putting two or three pick- 
up loads of butchers’ scraps into his 
fields each week. 

In my experience, butchers’ scraps 
are among the most unusual foods 
offered to backyard birds. While you 
probably don’t want to engage in such 
extreme bird feeding, you can attract 
many birds to your home by providing 
more than just seeds at your feeders. 


OPULARBIRDING CoM 


BIRDFEEDING 


BUFFETS 
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Suet 

For more than 100 years, birdwatchers have 
known that woodpeckers and other insect- 
eating birds enjoy feasting on suet — hard fat 
cut from around the kidneys and loins of sheep 
or cattle. While our grandparents had to obtain 
suet from a butcher, today we can find blocks of 
suet and specially designed suet feeders at many 
garden-supply or wild-bird stores. 


We typically offer this high-calorie food 
during colder months, but some brands of com- 
mercially available suet remain solid in temper- 
atures up to 100 degrees Fahrenheit. You also 
can find suet dough mixtures that stay firm in 
temperatures up to 150 degrees F, allowing you 
to offer these treats on even the hottest days of 
the year. 

Suet attracts woodpeckers, chickadees, tit- 


mice and dozens of other insect-eating birds. It 
also can attract European Starlings, often con- 
sidered less desirable because they are a non- 
native species. Some backyard birdwatchers 
keep starlings away by using commercially 
designed starling-proof suet feeders or by strap- 
ping suet underneath a branch, hanging log or 


In addition to oranges, you can 
place grapes or slices of apple, 
pear or banana on a shelt feeder. 


Unique Beaks 
for Every Diat 


For the majority of birds, their beaks serve as 
the most important tool for captuling and han- 
dling food. Over millions of years, each species 
has evolved the perfect beak for handling its 
preferred foods. Beaks are so perfectly adapted 
to each type of diet that by noting the shape of 
a bird's beak, you can make a pretty good 
guess about its selective menu. 

Cones for seeds: Northern Cardinals, 
goldfinches and grosbeaks feed primarily on 
seeds. Their heavy, short, cone-shaped beaks 
act like nutcrackers to break open the shells of 
tough seeds. 

Spears for hunting: Warblers and other 
insect-eating birds have sharp, pointed beaks to 
help them catch and handle caterpillars and 
other insects. European Starlings and blackbirds 
use their long, pointy beaks to poke into tufts of grass to hunt for insects on the ground. Herons, 
loons and many other waterbirds have sharp dagger- or spearlike beaks for impaling fish. 

Mitts for catching: Flycatchers, swifts, nighthawks and other birds catch flying insects and 
have short, wide beaks similar to baseball mitts to help them better grab their prey out of the air. 
Special bristle feathers around the edges of their beaks help the birds feel where the bugs are 
right before they grab them. 

Hooks for ripping: Hawks, owls, eagles and other birds of prey use their feet to capture 
their food, typically small animals. Then the predators, such as the Cooper's Hawk above, use 
their hook-shaped beaks to rip into their meals. 

No-name-brand beak: Some species eat a varied diet or switch between food sources 
depending on the time of year. For instance, American Robins eat fruit in the winter and worms 
in the summer. These birds need multi-purpose beaks to serve them through the year, and these 
“generic” beaks are often straight, not too pointy and of medium length and thickness. 

By paying attention to the birds in your yard and neighborhood, you will see additional beak 
types. Watch what each bird does with that beak, and you'll go a long way toward understand- 
ing birds’ behaviors and ecology. — R.F 
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Baltimore Orioles 
will visit fruit feeders 
in your yard. Consider 
offering oranges, 
grapes and other fruit. 
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feeder where native birds easily can get to it. 
(European Starlings have a difficult time hang- 
ing upside-down.) Of course, a few enterprising 
starlings have learned to hover at these feeders 
just long enough to grab a bite of suet, so watch 
to see how long it takes for your local starlings 
to learn this trick. 


Hang the feeder in the shade to 
help the mixture last longer 
before becoming fermented. 


Sugar Water 

Nineteenth-century bird lovers planted tubular 
flowers to attract hummingbirds, and in 1900, 
Caroline B. Soule of Brookline, Mass., created 
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perhaps the first artificial hummingbird feeder 
out of a small vial of sugar water attached toa 
paper flower. In 1926, California banker B. F. — 
Tucker began marketing small glass humming- 
bird feeders, and the tradition of feeding sugar 
water to hummingbirds spread across the 
United States and Canada and all the way into — 
Latin America. 

You're likely to find glass or plastic hum- 
mingbird feeders wherever you buy bird seed. 
Look at the feeder’s design to determine how 
easy it will be to keep clean. 

Although commercially prepared nectar is 
available, you also can create a mixture of 1 part 
sugar to 4 parts boiling water. Let the mixture 
cool before putting it in the feeder. 

Regularly replace the mixture and thoroughly 
clean the feeder. Otherwise, your mixture might 
ferment, and mold or mildew can grow on 


the feeder. 
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Notice the cone- 
shaped bill on this 
male Rase-breasted 
Grosbeak. It shows that 
he eats mostly seeds. 
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Hang the feeder in the shade to help the 
mixture last longer before becoming fermented. 
When temperatures remain below 70 degrees F, 
you might be able to leave your mixture out for 
a week. When the weather grows warmer, 
replace the sugar water and clean the feeder 
more frequently, and when the high tempera- 
ture gets above 90 degrees F, you need to do it 
every day or two. 

While some hummingbird species live year- 
round in the West, they are most common east 
of the Mississippi River in summer before 
migrating south. Vagrant hummingbirds, how- 
ever, sometimes show up at eastern feeders dur- 
ing cooler months, so leave out your feeder until 
Thanksgiving just in case one decides to spend 
the winter in your yard. Rufous Hummingbirds 
from west of the Rocky Mountains are the most 
common winterers on the East Coast, but other 
species sometimes appear. In late 2009, an 
Allen's Hummingbird, normally found in 
coastal California and western Mexico, spent 
the snowiest winter on record at a feeder in 
Leola, Pa. If you keep your eyes on your feeder 
in late fall, you might find an equally unusual 
winter visitor. 

In addition to hummingbirds, orioles and 
woodpeckers might enjoy your sugarwater 
feeder. In 1958, Ruth Thomas wrote in “Au- 
dubon” magazine that orioles were coming to 
her hummingbird feeder in Arkansas, and in 
1965, Hummingbird Heaven of Tujunga, 
Calif., began selling a new “oriole bar” designed 
by Erwin M. Brown. Commercially available 
oriole feeders can bring these attractive fruit- 
eating birds to your backyard buffet. 


Fresh Fruit 

If you really want to attract orioles, fresh fruit 
proves even more tempting than sugar water. 
You can buy an oriole feeder or simply spike an 
orange half on a wire hanger or large nail on the 
side of a birdfeeder. 

For most of the 1990s and 2000s, birders 
flocked to the winter home of Pat and Gale 
DeWind along the Rio Grande in Salinefo, 
Texas. The human migrants knew that the 
DeWinds nailed oranges to trees in their yard, 
making it the best place in the United States to 
see Audubon’s Orioles. 

While the oranges in your yard might not 
create a world-class birding attraction, they are 
likely to bring in local orioles and other fruit- 
eating birds. In addition to oranges, you can 
place whole grapes, raisins or slices of apple, 
pear or banana on a shelf feeder. American 
Robins, Gray Catbirds, Northern Mocking- 
birds, thrushes, tanagers and warblers often 
enjoy these fruits. 


Grape Jelly 

Enterprising oriole lovers also offer grape jelly 
to their colorful guests. To save money, place a 
generic brand of jelly in a shallow 3- or 4-inch 
jar lid or similar tray on a platform feeder. Gray 
Catbirds and American Robins also enjoy this 


sugary treat. 


How do you attract birds that 
aren't interested in fruit? Many 
insect eaters will come to feeders 
stocked with mealworms. 


Grape jelly and fruit might help wintering 
orioles survive during cold weather. In parts of 
California, Arizona and Texas, orioles remain as 


year-round residents, and each February, a few > Eastern Bluebirds 
birdwatchers participating in the Great Backyard _accept invitations to 
Bird Count report orioles wintering in the east- eat mealworms, as do 
ern U.S. (See “Scavenger Hunt” on page 120.) wrens and warblers. 
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PSuet attracts Pygmy 
Nuthatches, which 
live west of the 
Mississippi River in 
pine forests. 


Mealworms 

How do you attract insect-eating birds that 
aren't interested in seeds, sugar water or fruit? 
Many insect eaters will come to feeders stocked 
with mealworms — darkling beetle larvae avail- 
able from pet-supply stores or through online 
and mail-order suppliers. 

Place mealwommns in an old food bowl or dish 
with sides too slick for them to crawl and 
escape. Bluebirds frequently eat mealworms, 
which also appeal to wrens and warblers. If you 
put the bowl on the ground, thrushes and 
thrashers might belly up to the bar. One 
September when a rare Northern Wheatear — 
typically seen only in very northern latitudes — 
appeared behind a Toys “R” Us store in Salem, 
N.H., birders provided mealworms in a dish on 
the ground, which convinced the unusual visi- 
tor to remain a few extra days. 

In another example that might qualify as 
extreme birdfeeding, Purple Martin enthusiasts 
have discovered that during early-spring cold 
snaps when flying insects aren't available as food, 
martin landlords can help the birds by tossing 
mealworms to them or using blowguns or sling- 
shots to shoot mealworms into the air for mar- 
tins to catch. If tossing or shooting mealworms 
doesn't sound like fun to you, rest assured that 
cold Purple Martins often learn to take meal- 
worms from a traditional platform feeder. 


Eggshells 
During spring and summer, female birds need 
additional calcium to lay their eggs. You can 


attract these birds by baking chicken eggshells in 
the oven for about 20 minutes at 250 degrees F 
until they are brittle but not brown. Then crum- 
ble them onto a bare patch of ground or your 
platform feeder. 

Visitors to eggshell feeders might include 
swallows, kingbirds, gnatcatchers and other 
species not easily attracted to more traditional 
feeders. Even male birds sometimes take advan- 
tage of the extra calcium. 


> Fresh fruit and 
grape jelly prove 
irresistible to a Red- 
bellied Woodpecker. 


If you really want to attract orioles, 
fresh fruit proves even more 
tempting than sugar water. 


ith a little ingenuity and luck, there 
VV probably is no limit to the species you 

can attract to your back yard. Once 
you learn what a particular species of bird eats 
and how it likes to find its food, you can cre- 
ate those conditions and the birds will come. 
You also can expand your birdfeeding enjoy- 
ment by incorporating some of the techniques 
found in this article into your high-end bird- 
feeding buffet, or strike out on your own and 
discover uncharted possibilities of extreme 
birdfeeding. ® 


Rob Fergus teaches geography and environmental sci- 
ence at Rowan University in Glassboro, N.J. 
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MARSI 


To attract birds to your backyard feeders, 
simply follow these words of advice: location, 
location, location. By placing feeders properly 
— and filling them with varied food items — 
you will draw feeder birds like a magnet. 

First, consider the most popular seed, then 
the best style of feeder to dispense it. Black-oil 
sunflower seeds provide the biggest attraction in 
many feeding stations across the nation. 
Hanging feeders dispense them efficiently and 
can be purchased as tubes, globes and other 
configurations. 

Using black-oil feeders as the main seed 


source, you can add other edibles cherished by 


birds. Two additional staples in any backyard 


Fy ; ging pa | : scenario include cracked corn or mixed seed 
. 3 offered in a ground or tray feeder, plus suet in a 
: metal cage or mesh bag. Add a water source for 
: drinking and bathing to this simple formula, 
B and your back yard can bustle with birds. 
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Birders put up sugarwater 
feeders earlier in spring and 
leave them out in the fall. 


> Bullock's Orioles 
very often visit 
sugarwater feeders. 
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“X" Marks the Spot 


Now let’s focus on a few location strategies 
One might involve placing several feeders ir 
close proximity. For example, bracket arms on: 
6-foot-high 4x4 post might contain five differ- 
ent feeders. These could include a sunflower 
tube feeder, a hanging feeder filled with thistle 
seed or niger, a free-swinging suet basket, a 
mesh feeder packed with peanuts, and — to 
offer sunflower in a different way — a dome- 
topped feeder with perches. 

To attract birds that feed at different heights 
when foraging in nature, you need to vary the 
heights of the feeders hanging from this all- 
in-one station. Make sure that it’s placed in an 
optimal location by installing that 4x4 post ina 
clearly visible spot some distance from the side 
of your home. Once birds become comfortable 
feeding there, you can move the feeding station 
gradually closer. 

While you want the feeder to be easy to see, 
avoid putting it in an area without vegetation. 
Feeders that birds visit most freely sit near a 
brush pile, an evergreen or another source of 
cover. If your yard doesn’t have such cover, add 
a brush pile or a clump of used Christmas trees 
so the birds can land there before and after vis- 
iting a feeder. Tucked within the tangles, birds 
remain safe from predators and sheltered from 
weather. If there’s a pecking order at the feeder 
—and there usually is — protective cover gives 
birds that are low on the totem pole a spot ta 
wait until their turn arrives. 

Another option to consider is using large 
plastic storage tubs. Filled with soil and planted 
with native plants or shrubs that birds find 
attractive, several tubs can be placed near a feeder 
to provide protection. 


Spread it Around 

While this kind of setup — a concentrated 
feeding station, with sufficient cover nearby 
— will attract birds in large numbers, it 
shouldn't be the only feeder source in the 
yard. Offering other feeders at spread-our 
locations throughout the yard prevents over- 
crowding and increases the variety of species 


attracted to your backyard buffet. A smart 
choice for an additional food source is a large 
ttray or table feeder, placed fairly close to the 
ground and stocked with cracked corn or a 
seed mix containing white proso millet. Most 
ffeeder birds prefer this type of millet to milo, 
wheat and other ingredients that companies 
tight add to seed mixes. Ground-feeding 
Ybirds such as Northern Cardinals, juncos, 


towhees and sparrows will respond to a tray 
feeder’s location. 

Squirrels will, too, but that’s not a bad thing. 
Access to a tray feeder at one end of the yard 
might keep the rodents off sunflower feeders at 
the other feeding station. The same can be said 
for European Starlings, grackles, Rock Doves 
and other species often considered undesirable. 


To prevent birds from flying into 
windows, place feeders 3 feet 
from windows where collisions 


have occurred. 
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Luring these creatures to an “all-access” feeder 
a bit out of the way might keep them from 
horning in where other birds are feeding. 
Ground-feeding birds also like the ground shel- 
ter or lean-to feeder. This roofed feeder pro- 
vides a location where seeds sprinkled on the 
ground remain rain- and snow-free, available 
regardless of weather. Put this type of feeder at 
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> A window-mounted 
feeder might entice 
small birds, such as 
Carolina Chickadees, 
into closer view. 


> From far left: niger, 
striped sunflower, 
milo, safflower, black- 
oil sunflower, finch 
mix, millet, corn 
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> Roofed feeders that 
keep seeds dry prove 
popular with finches, 
juncos and Northern 
Cardinals. 


Raptors at Feeders 


A pile of feathers at the base of a birdfeeder is a sobering sight. Those feathers are a sure sign 
that a predatory bird found a meal at the feeder. 

More than likely, that predatory bird is a Cooper's Hawk or Sharp-shinned Hawk. Both of 
these members of the accipiter family are built for hunting birds. Their short wings allow them 
to knife through tight branches at remarkable speed, and their long tails serve as rudders for 
swift, sudden shifts in direction. Before humans offered birdfeeders, these hawks haunted forests 
— and while they captured and consumed a steady diet of songbirds, their predation never 
caused a significant drop in the population of chickadees, titmice or other prey species. 

Enter the era of backyard birdfeeding, with birds now concentrated in numbers that a hawk 
can’t resist. As a result, more backyard feeding stations have become hunting grounds. We truly 
can’t blame the hawks. To survive in the best way they can, they're simply taking advantage of 
the songbird abundance that our feeders create. 

What we can do is make sure that hawks cannot easily capture birds at our feeders. Provide 
brush piles, evergreens and other shelters near feeding stations — not so close that predators can 
lurk in them and attack birds that visit the feeders, but close enough so a songbird can dash into 
one if a hawk sweeps in to attack. If a hawk does capture a bird, this is not cause for total despair. 
No Cooper's Hawk has ever depleted an entire yard’s worth of songbirds. If a hawk appears, song- 
birds scatter and make themselves scarce. Soon enough, with the feeding station quiet and no 
prey around, the hawk will fly elsewhere so its presence once again will be a surprise. 

Shortly after its departure, a Northern Cardinal's song will erupt from a thicket. The first flash 
of chickadee wings will appear from the depths of a hemlock or spruce. The signal that this song 
and these wings give is “danger has passed.” Nature still seems in balance. Life for birds at the 
feeder can resume without missing a beat. — R.M. 
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the edge of a brushy area, allowing birds to enter 
it without leaving cover. 

That free-swinging basket of suet in your all- 
in-one feeding station likely will entice small 
woodpeckers, such as Downy Woodpeckers. 
Consider adding more suet at multiple loca- 
tions in different types of feeders. Whether the 
feeders are wire cages or nylon mesh containers, 
at least one should be free-swinging and one 
solidly attached to a post or tree. Smaller wood- 
peckers, such as Downies, don’t mind swaying 
about while chiseling chunks of protein-rich 
suet. Larger species, such as Hairy Wood- 
peckers and Pileated Woodpeckers, appreciate 
a stationary feeder. 


Liquid Refreshments 

All backyard birds need water for drinking and 
bathing. A birdbath in the proper location will 
increase bird traffic whatever the season. 
Place your water source in a flat, level spot near 


MASLOWSKI PHOTO 


Consider adding more suet at 
multiple locations in different 


types of feeders. 


the feeders, so birds can see it. Make sure that it 
is no more than 3 inches deep. Also check that 
its location is near a hose to clean and refill the 
birdbath and possibly an electrical cord for 
water heating during the winter. 

Avoid putting a water source too close to 
your home. Birds become skittish when 
bathing, and they might shy away from struc- 
tures. Also think about sunlight. Too much of it 
on a birdbath encourages algae, so placing it in 
a partially shaded area can prevent this problem. 
Shade also reduces evaporation on hot days, 


> Lucky birdwatchers 
in the East will see 
molting Indigo 
Buntings (left) and 
Pileated Woodpeckers 
(above) in their yards. 
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when birds look for fresh water to cool down 
aind clean their feathers. 

During summer, consider taking down some 
fceeders and replacing them with others. Many 
birdwatchers with backyard feeding stations 
remove suet from the menu during warmer 
wveather. To help pick up the slack, they replace 
ttheir suet feeders with those meant to lure 
Ihummingbirds. 

Debate continues over the best way to place 
ssugarwater feeders so that territorial males can’t 
Ikeep female and young hummingbirds from 
wsing them. For years, birdfeeding books rec- 
commended placing several feeders around the 
tyard, out of sight from one another. Proponents 
tof this tactic reasoned that an aggressive male 
:might ride herd over one feeder, but he could 
not keep track of them all. 

Recent observations have shown that sugar- 
water feeders separated from one another might 
attract many territorial males. Some people sug- 
gest placing several feeders in one tightly 
clumped group. Birders who have tried this 
note that bullying males become tired and over- 
whelmed when numerous hummers keep try- 

ing to use all these feeders. By late summer, 
when fledglings and females are all on the 
scene, it apparently becomes easier for males to 
let everyone sip sugar water in harmony. 

Another recent change in hummingbird 
feeding strategies has been the extension of 
hummingbird season, particularly east of the 
Mississippi River. More birders put up sugar- 
water feeders earlier in spring and leave them 
out in the fall. Doing so will not keep resident 
hummers from migrating south in autumn 
when their internal clocks say it’s time to go. 
Spring and fall feeding can, however, provide 
much-needed fuel to late or early migrants on 
their journeys. 


Quick Hits 

Keep in mind these last tips about your feeders’ 
locations. 

@ During winter, place feeders on the south 
side of buildings, which protects birds from cold 
northerly winds. 

@ To discourage squirrels, hang feeders 8 feet 
from the nearest jumping access, such as a tree 
trunk or limb. When using a squirrel baffle on a 
pole, place it at least 4 feet above the ground. 
M@ To prevent birds from flying into windows, 
place feeders 3 feet from windows where colli- 
sions have occurred. Birds taking off from feed- 
ers this close to the windows won't gain enough 
speed to hurt themselves in the event that they 
mistakenly fly into the windows. 

lm If you're beginning to offer food in a new 
yard, start your program in carly fall, when birds 
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seek reliable food sources to last them through 
colder weather. If you attract them in fall, you 
might keep them through the winter. 


henever you start and whatever feeders 
VV) use, the birds will find you — and 
then comes the fun. Fill and clean 
those domes, tubes, trays and hoppers regularly. 


The more feeders and food types, the better. 
Then relax while you take in the show. @ 


Rick Marsi is a writer, photographer and birding quide 


from upstate New York. 


> Pine Siskins forage 
in flocks, often with 
goldfinches, during 
colder months. 
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Birdscaping provides for birds’ basic needs 
through your landscape choices. 


BY CAROLE BROWN 


magine that you are a very small bird about to 
make the incredible journey from Canada to 
your Central and South American wintering 
grounds. You spent days feeding constantly, and 
you added a nice layer of fat to fuel your travels. 
Even so, you weigh less than an American 
25-cent coin. 

One day, as dusk falls, you take to the skies. 
You fly all night, hearing the calls of thousands 
of other birds all around you. As dawn breaks, 
you need to find a safe place to sleep and refuel 
so that you can continue your journey that night. 
As you look down in the early-morning light, 
you cannot see a place to rest or food to eat. 
Below you are city skylines, parking lots, shop- 
ping centers and housing developments. 

It’s a fact: Habitat loss due to human activ- 
ity is the leading cause of bird population 
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declines. Fortunately, landscaping for birds, o: 
birdscaping, creates avian oases amid human 
development. 


What is Birdscaping? 

Birdscaping involves much more than puttin: 
up a few birdfeeders. It involves arranging your 
landscape — whether it is as petite as a patio ot 
as expansive as acreage property — to create 
welcoming habitats for birds. It means plantin: 
your garden with a variety of plants to provide 
rest stops for migrating birds, safe places for 
breeding birds to raise their young as wel] a; 
food and shelter for winter residents. 

Douglas Tallamy of “Bringing Nature Home” 
(Timber Press) explains the importance of yo. 
birdscaped garden this way: “Now, for the figs: 
time in its history, gardening has taken on g yp, 


In Texas and 
Oklahoma, Golden- 
fronted Woodpeckers 
might visit a yard to sip 
nectar or eat insects. 
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that transcends the needs of the gardener. Like 
it or not, gardeners have become important 
players in the management of our nation’s 
wildlife. It is now within the power of individ- 
ual gardeners to do something that we all dream 
of doing: to make a difference.” 


If You Build It ... 


Birdscaping stands out as one of the very few 
activities that exemplifies the motto “If you 
build it, they will come.” It also grants immedi- 
ate gratification. I've seen proof of it many times 
in my work designing and installing wildlife 
gardens. One day, I was installing a long water- 
fall into a pond, because my client wanted to 
provide a water source for the birds. I was 
smoothing the liner into the trench when a 
Black-throated Green Warbler suddenly ap- 
peared, hopping along the waterfall, even 
though there was no water yet. 

Believe me — I got that liner installed, 
inserted the rocks to create the waterfall, and 


can experience this kind of moment after you 
choose to birdscape your garden. 


Create Your Birdscape 

Take Inventory: Walk around your available 
space, and make a map. Draw the existing 
plants: the trees, shrubs and perennials. Add 
your lawn, seating areas, barbeque, compost pile 
and other areas. Include driveways, paved spots, 
garden sheds and patios. 

This is not an art contest; just a simple 
sketch will do. Another easy way to take inven- 
tory is to take a series of photographs of your 
garden through the seasons. Use a felt-rip 
marker to identify the plants in each picture. 
Mark the shady areas and the sunny spots as 
well as the likely puddle sites after rainfall. 

Remove Invasive Plants: Before consider- 
ing the best plants for birdscaping, you need to 
know what zio¢ to plant. Invasive, or non-native, 
plants are destroying habitat across the country. 
If you drive through Cape May, N.J., you will 


got the water running in record time. You, too, _ see the porcelain berry covering the trees and 


- Be 


Choosing 
Plants 


To get the most from your plant dollars, especially in limited space, 
choose native plants that provide more than one service to birds and 
create beauty for you. For example, Eastern red cedars provide shel- 
ter from the elements, nesting places and nutritious berries that are 
eaten by Cedar Waxwings, Northern Mockingbirds and others. 

Many evergreen species — like spruce, pine and holly — provide 
the multiple services of food, shelter and nesting places. Have you 
ever seen a flock of American Robins descend on a native holly in 
January, eat all the berries within a short time, then fly off in search 
of another? It’s a beautiful sight and has warmed many a winter day 
for me. 

Oak trees provide shelter, nesting places and food in the form of 
acorns. Also, more than 500 species of butterflies and moths use 
oaks to host their eggs. Those caterpillars provide high-protein food 
for nestling birds. 

Insects are an essential part of the food chain for birds, so plant- 
ing those native plants with the highest degree of attraction for 
insects will increase the amount of birds in your garden. It’s a sim- 
ple calculation: No insects means no birds. That is a very sad 
thought, indeed. 

Trees and shrubs with high-insect value include: Prunus species 
(cherry, chokecherry, beach plum and almond), willows, birches, 
poplars, cottonwood, aspen, crabapple, maples, blueberry, alder, 
hickory and pecan. 

When you plan your birdscape, try to add as many multi-purpose 
plants as possible. Your reward will be the sight of so many birds in 
your garden. — CB. 
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sthrubs. In the mid-Atlantic states, we've got 
praulownia, Bradford pear and Norway maples 
ovutcompeting native plants in woodland 
e:cosystems. In the South, kudzu spreads like a 
polague. In the Southwest, tamarisk is sucking 
tlhe water out of riparian streams. 

Do not purchase or plant anything consid- 
e:red invasive in your area. Consult your local 
Cooperative Extension office (www.csrees.usda. 
gzov/Extension). Do an online search on the 
phrase “invasive plants + your state,” and print 
that list. Carry it with you while shopping for 
your garden. Avoid any species on that list. 

If you have invasive plants in your garden, 
remove them. You'll gain valuable space to add 
mative plants, and you'll earn the rewarding 
copportunity to provide resources for birds. 

Make a Plan: Putting plants in the right 
pplaces will save money and time. From your 
inventory map, you can see which conditions 
eoccur in each area of your landscape. You've 
identified the sunny and shady spots. You know 
where the wet spots and the dry spots are, and 


now you're going to choose plants appropriate 
for these conditions. A little homework now 
will save you much frustration later. 

It’s so easy to go to the nursery and feel 
seduced by a pretty plant, which you might buy 


Birdscaping stands out as one 
activity that exemplifies the motto 
“If you build it, they will come.” 


without thinking about how much sun it needs 
or how large it will become. Too often we act 
impulsively, only to find out that we've put that 
plant in the wrong place. 

Can you enlarge your planting area by redu- 
cing your lawn? Lawns provide very little in the 
way of habitat for birds, and they often require 
the use of toxic chemicals and lots of water. 
Consider making your lawn smaller or even 
eliminating it. 


> Bohemian 
Waxwings eat mostly 
berries during winter, 
especially mountain 
ash and juniper. 


>A female Eastern 
Bluebird (above left) 
eats berries during 
winter but prefers 
insects during other 
seasons, as do Brown 
Creepers (above right). 


Take some time now to sketch out your new 
bird-friendly garden. Remember that you do 
not have to implement this plan all at once. Pick 
one area, and start with that. Next year, do a lit- 
tle more. The important thing is to start some- 
where now. 

Keep in mind that you want to mimic the 
structure of the native ecosystems near you. If 
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you live near wooded areas, you want a tall tree 
layer, an understory tree layer, a shrub layer, a 
flowering plant layer and a groundcover layer. If 
you live in the prairie region, you will mimic the 
structure of a natural prairie. 

Plant Locally Native Plants: Native plants 
stand out as the best choices in your habitat 
garden for birds. Native plants and insects have 
co-evolved over thousands of years, and most 
birds — no matter what they eat as adults — 
need insects to feed their young. With native 
plants, you'll create an insect buffet for your 
feathered visitors. 
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Birds have adapted to eat the fruits, berries 
seeds and nuts of locally native plants. While 
some exotic plants grow fruits that tempt birds. 
often the fruits are too large for birds to swal- 
low. Also consider that some invasive plants af 
spreading out of control because birds eat the 
berries and then deposit those seeds far and 
wide as they fly. 


Your best bet for creating the habitats that 
support the largest number of birds is to plant a , 
wide variety of native plants appropriate to your | 
region. [The more natives in your garden, the j 
more birds you will see. It really is that simple. 

To begin choosing the best plants for your f 
bird-friendly habitat garden, you're going to need 
to talk again with the local Cooperative fj 
Extension office and use an online search engine. | 
While online, try visiting PlantNative (wwe. 
plantnative.org). Click on the “plants” link in the 
horizontal menu, click on “Regional Plant Lists § 
select your state from the drop-down menu, anJ 


A pesticide-free yard 
can provide the insects 
that Prothonotary 
Warblers like to feed 
their young. 
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click “Go.” You might see a list that includes trees, 
shrubs, perennials, ferns and grasses. 

The PlantNative list serves as just a start- 
ing point. The site also might provide infor- 
mation about a loca! native plant nursery as 
well as community resources. These nurseries 
and organizations will become wonderful 
resources for finding the best plants to attract 
birds to your garden. After gathering input 
from them, you'll have enough information to 
choose the most appropriate plants for your 
bird garden. 

Add Water: You can provide clean water for 
birds in many ways: birdbaths, overturned trash 
can lids, rain gardens, a wildlife pond. You'll 
find that different sources will attract a wider 
variety of species. In my yard, some will venture 
to the pond where I’ve placed several tree 
branches and created shallow areas for the birds. 
Others will splash happily in the birdbath, the 
hummingbirds fly through the mister, and the 
chickadees drink from the ant wells in my hum- 
mingbird feeders. 

Access to water remains important during 
winter when natural sources might have frozen. 
Consider offering heated birdbaths, covered 
water dishes or even pans of fresh warm water 
every few hours. I use a heated dog bowl in 
which I place a brick so that the water is very 
shallow; the American Robins, Northern 
Mockingbirds and sparrows use it all winter. 

It’s essential to clean your water sources 
every few days with a scrub brush and then add 
fresh water, especially during mosquito breed- 
ing season. Also, the birds can foul the water, so 
make sure that it stays clean. 

Stop Spraying: Toxic chemicals like pesti- 
cides, herbicides and chemical fertilizers are 
dangerous to birds, building up in their tissues 
with every contaminated bug that they eat. 
These chemicals can interfere with bird repro- 
duction and might even cause death. 

The best gift you can give to the birds and 
other wildlife in your garden is to discontinue 
use of these chemicals. When your garden over- 
flows with a wide variety of native plants, you 
should not need to use these substances, 
although organic nontoxic alternatives are avail- 
able now. 

Other Features: Build a brush pile by stack- 
ing fallen branches, sticks and twigs that accu- 
mulate in your garden. Brush piles provide great 
hiding places, shelter and food. Every spring, I 
watch Carolina Wrens, nuthatches and warblers 
pick through my brush pile in search of insects. 
When the House Wrens return to nest in my 
garden, they create a constant stream of traffic 
from the brush pile to feed insects to their hun- 


gry offspring. 


-_ 
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Plant a living fence to provide food, nesting 

‘places and shelter. This could include small trees 
:and shrubs such as elderberry, serviceberry, holly, 
‘cherry, dogwood and blackberry. Leave some 
snags or dead trees. Woodpeckers will excavate a 
new nest cavity each spring, while other species 
will use the old cavities. Insects will move in, 
providing a feeding bonanza for birds. 

My ncighbor's yard includes several dead 
trees. We've observed Northern Flickers as 


well as Red-bellied Woodpeckers, Downy 
Woodpeckers and Hairy Woodpeckers mak- 
ing nest holes every year. The trunk becomes a 
constant swirl of motion as White-breasted 
Nuthatches, Brown Creepers and many war- 
blers glean for bugs. 


Birdscaping Small Gardens 

You don't need to have a large property to cre- 
ate a habitat for birds. In fact, you can provide 
some habitat in a smal! urban courtyard or ona 
high-rise balcony. 

Make your balcony into a hummingbird 
haven by planting different salvia species in 
containers, with some cardinal vine climbing a 
trellis behind them. Your best bet on a balcony 
is to plant annuals unless you live in a warm cli- 
mate where plants will not freeze in the con- 
tainers during winter. 

Urban gardens are perfect for small fruiting 
Shrubs and seed-bearing plants like coneflow- 
€rs and sunflowers. Hanging baskets also pro- 
vide nesting places for small birds. The trick is 


to fill the available space with a wide variety of 
native plants. 


What's Next? 

You've provided food, water, shelter and safe 
places to raise young in a chemical-free environ- 
ment. After completing these steps, you might 
want to certify your garden. National Wildlife 
Federation offers the Certified Wildlife Habitat 
program (www.nwf.org/Get-Outside.aspx), 


and many local chapters of National Audubon 
Society have Certified Bird Habitat programs 
(www.audubon.org/search-by-zip). 

By participating in these projects, you will 
support two organizations that protect bird 


P If your property 
includes fruit trees, 
you might attract 
female (left) and male 
(right) Pine Grosbeaks. 


You don't need to have 


a large property to create 
a habitat for birds. 


habitat around the world. You also can hang 
these signs of recognition in your garden — the 
perfect opportunity to educate your neighbors 
to create bird habitat. @ 


Conservation biologist Carole Brown has designed, 
installed and maintained wildlife habitat conservation 
gardens for homeowners and businesses for 20 years. 
She founded the Ecosystem Gardening website 
(www.ecosystemgardening.com). 
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WATER 
YOU 


DOIN: 


Perfect for birds, a backyard stream 
offers fresh, shallow water. 


y addiction to birds began inno- 
cently enough with a housewarming gift: a sim- 
ple wooden feeder. Perched on the deck rail, it 
attracted a long line of birds waiting turns for 
the morsels. Six more feeders later — with a 
menu of black-oil sunflower seeds, niger (this- 
tle), premium mix and cracked corn for squirrels 
and chipmunks — my husband and I realized 
that we'd just begun. 

The morning that two Eastern Bluebirds 
visited the shallow beach of our big pond, we 
knew the birds needed water, too. We would 
create a backyard water feature — for the birds. 
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Merely accommodating the birds with a 
beach in the fish pond might not be healthy for 
the fish, because birds can transmit parasites 
that prey on fish. The life cycle of the anchor 
worm, for example, involves introduction by 
birds. The parasite harbors in snails, and then 
the female worms attach to the fish. The birds 
needed their own watering hole. 

Unlike water gardens that need 2 to 3 feet for 
fish and water lilies, birds require shallow water 
of no more than 3 inches. A tiny chickadee wanes 
even less. Likewise, any water movement must be 
gentle, no more than 6 inches per second. 


Although often 
secretive, Painted 
Buntings respond to 
water features and 
come out in the open. 
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with 
Bird-attractive Plants 


Consider plants that meet the birds’ 
needs: cover, shelter, nesting and food. Think 
about creating one densely planted, multi- 
leveled area for shelter and nesting. You can 
preserve edible seeds by not deadheading, or 
removing dead blooms. Most blooms, espe- 
cially red flowers, will attract hummingbirds. 
Also consider widening flower beds as well as 
planting trees, shrubs and ornamental grasses 
in lieu of more lawn. Try to use plants native to 
your area, as well as heirloom varieties, to 
maintain the natural eco-food chain; check 
with your local nursery to see which natives 
it carries. 


Grasses 

i blue fescue (Festuca glauca), United States 
Hardiness Zones 4-8 

i blue oat grass (Helictotrichon sempervirons), 
Zones 4-8 

i feather reed grass (Calamagrostis x acutiflora), 
Zones 4-7 

@ fountain grass (Pennisetum alopecuroides), 
Zones 5-9 

@ Indian grass (Sorghastrum), Zones 3-8 

i Japanese blood grass (imperata cylindrical), 
Zones 5-9 

l@ maiden eulalia or silver grass (Miscanthus 
sinensis), Zones 4-8 

™ pampas grass (Cortaderia selloana), Zones 
6-11 

@ tufted hair grass (Deschampsia cespitosa), 
Zones 4-9 

i switchgrass (Panicum virgatum), Zones 4-9 
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Shrubs & Trees 


® elderberry (Sambucus canadensis), Zones 3-9 

li Rosa rugosa, Zones 2-9 

i serviceberry (Amelanchier), Zones 4-7 

@ Viburnum ssp., Zones 2-9 

@ Also consider planting: barberry (Berberis 
thunbergii), burning bush (Euonymus ala- 
tus), Cotoneaster spp., silky and redosier 
dogwood (Cornus amonum, C. sericea), 
firethorn (Pryacantha coccinea), inkberry 
(lex glabra), Juniperous spp., Oregon grape 
(Mahonia spp.), spicebush (Lindera ben- 
zoin), sumac (Rhus spp., especially R. glabra 
and R. typhina) 


Vines 

& Coral honeysuckle (Lonicera sempervirens), 
ivies (Hedera helix) and Parthenocissus tri- 
cuspidata, Virginia creeper (Parthenocissus 
quinquefolia) 


Annuals 

@ cockscomb (Celosia), Cosmos spp., lark- 
spur (Consolida ambigua), portulaca 
(Celosia cristata), snapdragon (Antirrhinum 
spp.), sunflowers (Helianthus spp.), zinnia 
(Zinnia spp.) 


Perennials 

W blazing star (Liatris ssp.), coneflower (Echin- 
acea spp.), Coreopsis sop., goldenrod (Solid- 
ago spp.), Michaelmas daisy (Aster spp.), 
black-eyed Susan (Rudbeckia hirta), Shasta 
daisy (Chrysanthemum maximum) — H.N. 
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It was a no-brainer: The birds needed a shal- 
low stream. We would line it with coarse gravel 
and cobbles to create the necessary footing and 
visual affirmation for the birds as well as the 
enticing sound of babbling water enjoyed by 
them and us. A benefit of the gently moving 
water: We wouldn't worry about mosquitoes 
breeding in it or excessive algae growth. The 
biggest bonus of a stream feature? It is child- 
safe and does not require mandated fencing of 


the yard. 
Creating the Bird Stream 


We wanted the birds to feel safe while visiting 
“their” stream. Placing it within an open area 
allowed just that. We opted for a site 20 feet 
from our sunroom on the north side of the prop- 
erty for the best afternoon birdwatching. We 
planted a lush shadblow (in the Amelanchier 
genus) near the back of the waterfall to provide 
a nearby shrub or small tree so the birds could 
perch, inspect the area and preen. For extra berry 
enticement, we added two smaller Viburnum to 
complete the northwest corner. With our pre- 
vailing winds from the southwest, falling leaves 
wouldn't create a problem. Pondkcepers often 
drape netting over their ponds in the fall to pre- 
vent leaves from contaminating the water, but 
birds can become entangled in netting, an avoid- 


able tragedy. 


an 


Mp ae 


Because we wanted only a stream, we used a 
hidden reservoir construction. From a hidden 
half-whiskey barrel at the streams end, water is 
pumped to the mini waterfall where it gently 
cascades into the streambed. Although the 
stream could be only 2 feet wide, I wanted a 
3-foot width to allow more design options with 
the cobbles as well as the planting of a few small 
aquatic plants. 

Using the volume formula of Lx Wx Dx 
7.5, we figured a 6-foot-long-by-3-foot-wide- 
by-3-inch-deep stream would involve nearly 
34 gallons of water. A 10-foot-long stream 
would use 56 gallons. Because the reservoir 
whiskey barrel holds 53 gallons, we opted for 
the 6-foot stream. 


| 


>The sound of fresh, 
moving water lures 

Blue Jays out of trees 
in eastern back yards. 


By circling cobbles along the sides, 
we created miniature pools for 
birdbaths and aquatic plants. 


Then, using the formula of L x Wx 2D plus 
4 inches on each side and 12 inches at both top 
and the bottom, we needed 8 feet by 4'/ feet of 
heavy-duty pond liner/roofing rubber. The 
excavation depth of 4 to 5 inches allowed for a 
cobble edging and a cobbled bed to hide the 
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>A water feature can 
take many shapes and 
might include a pond. This 
one offers a nestbox, too. 
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liner, ease bird access and prevent overflow and 
water loss. We planned to mound the excavated 
dirt slightly above groundlevel along the sides 
and top to keep surface runoff from washing 
debris into the stream. 

A heavy-duty fiberglass grate covered the 
barrel reservoir after we laid the liner and 
draped it inside the reservoir. Tubing attached 
to the pump outlet came up through the 
grate, ran alongside the liner, and was tucked 
between the two flat waterfall stones. We used 
builder’s foam to fill in areas at the back and 
sides of the waterfall rocks to prevent back 
seepage and water loss. A scattering of pea- 
sized gravel around the edges finished the 
construction. We camouflaged the reservoir 
grate with cobbles. 

The only strenuous digging was for the hole 
at the bottom the reservoir. We dug it a few 
inches deeper and wider to allow padding and 
backfilling with sand as protection from winter's 
frozen-earth movement. Because the stream 
length was less than the 10 feet recommended 
for no more than a 1-foot drop, it was easy to 
slope the stream gently to the reservoir. 


We also used padding and sand beneath the 
liner, because our soil is rocky clay. After putting 
the liner into place, we covered it with a base of 
pea gravel. We made sure that the liner extended 
above the rock edging and behind the waterfall 
rocks. Then we hid the liner with soil and rocks. 


Creative Considerations 

Then the fun began. We experimented with 
cobble placements for rippling effects and acs- 
thetics as we filled the reservoir and turned on 
the pump. By circling cobbles along the sides, 
we created miniature pools for birdbaths and 
aquatic plants. 


> Typically elusive, 
Gray-cheeked Thrushes 
visit fresh water 

to bathe and refuel 
during migration. 


Birds require shallow water of 


no more than 3 inches. 


Because we had nearly 10 fect of length to 
run the water to the waterfall and nearly a 
foot of height at the waterfall, we used the 
2-foot lift column on the pump chart to get a 
water flow of 140 GPH. (Note that it is 
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> When creating a 
water feature for 
birds, always plan a 
shallow depth. 


always better to use a restrictor clamp on the 
tubing for too strong a flow rather than 
lamenting a too-small pump that barely trick- 
les water.) We chose a mag-drive 200- 
300GPH pump, because less expensive oil- 
encapsulated pumps might rupture and lose oil 
into the water. 

Ensure that the pump is plugged into a GFT 
outlet for safety. You can get by temporarily 


| think my husband is now 
addicted to the birds, too. 


with outdoor extension cords, but having an 
electrician install an outlet by your stream is the 
safest option. Include an automatic-thermostat 
de-icer within your reservoir if you have freez- 
ing weather. The birds will thank you with 
delightful daily visits all winter long. 

Monitor the water level in your reservoir dur- 
ing the first weck or so to determine how often 
you need to compensate for water evaporation. 
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The pump always must be covered by water, and 
check and clean it once a month. If the pump is 
placed upon a brick, it is less likely to encounter 
particulates. 

This same reservoir system can be used with 
a millstone or ceramic jug, upright or tipped, by 
drilling a hole for the water source and then 
using epoxy to seal around the tubing. Conceal 
the grate with cobbles. The birds won't be able 


to bathe with these bubbling features, but they 
will be drawn to the water movement and drink 
from it. 

We began landscaping the stream by siting 
the Amelanchier and two Viburnum near the 
north side of the waterfall. If prevailing winds 
dictate, you can use an evergreen combina- 
tion, such as a mid-size juniper with two pros- 
trate forms. 

We used taller ornamental and native grasses, 
perennials and bright annuals, especially the 
birds’ favorite Zinnia, along the far side. Al- 
though the annuals would bloom all summer, we 
planned our perennial choices to succeed each 
other along the length of the stream. 


CNMI Weve? NVMV 
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On our viewing side, we used low, bird- 
attractive plants. We anchored water forget- 
me-not, dwarf sweet flag and blue flag iris — 
all bird-attractive aquatic plants — into the 
stone edges and pockets of the stream. Creep- 
ing Jenny (Lystmachia nummularia), a bright 
grecn groundcover bearing cheery yellow spring 
blooms, trails from the edges into the water and 
happily grows, demanding occasional pruning. 

— 


my 
ee 
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Once we were satisfied with the streamscap- 
ing, we added two tree branches for perching 
and preening over the stream. To tie the cob- 
bled stream into the existing landscape, we 
half-buried small boulders among the plants 
and near the waterfall. The last item on our 
agenda involved contacting local pond and gar- 
den clubs to add our creation to their annual 
garden tours. 


#- ur backyard stream has attracted birds 
J that we had never seen at the feeders, 
\/ such as migrating warblers and Rose- 
breasted Grosbeaks. The greatest treat was a 
flock of migrating Cedar Waxwings that filled 
the cherry tree and took turns refreshing them- 
selves in the stream. Pure magic! I think my 
husband is now addicted to the birds, too. (1 
hope so.) Next year, I want him to add a small 
pond for water lilies, frogs ... and perhaps a 


stray Mallard! 


>A waterfall offers 
different shallow 
ledges that can entice 
birds, such as Black- 
crested Titmice, to 
bathe and sip. 


ALMERROLT 


Indiana resident Helen Nash is the author of seven 
books about water gardening, all published by 
Sterling Publishing. 
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Encourage birds to build nests 
and raise chicks near your home. 


BY JOHN E. RIUTTA 


egardless of the state of the overall housing markct, the 


Mm demand for places to nest by resident and migratory 
\ birds remains high. This is good news indeed for bird 
} aficionados who would dearly love to see bluebirds, 
_—_ aA 


warblers or chickadees raise broods in their back yards. 
Even though plenty of birds are looking for a nice, lit- 
tle place to call their own for the breeding season, not 
just any old place will do, however. If you want to make 
sure that your property looks like prime real estate in 

. the avian community, you should spend a little time 
\ learning how to be a good landlord for the local birds. 
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_ Barn Owls (opposite 
“ page) and House Wrens 
use man-made nestboxes. 
The lack of perce below 
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> Consider placing 
food resources in 
several spots on your 
property to encourage 
birds to nest in your 
yard. Eastern Bluebirds 
like mealworms. 


As a good landlord, the first thing you need 
to do is discover just who in the area is looking 
for a nice, short-term rental place. Fortunately, 
you already know that everyone in the market 
wants a suitable place for a young couple to 
bring up a family (no need to worry about 
hooligans throwing wild parties and tearing up 
the place). Now you can make your property or 
properties more appealing by ensuring that 
they offer everything a young family might 
seek in housing. 

As might be expected, whether the rental 
property is a new development or an existing 
property, a safe neighborhood located close to 


An Eastern Screech- 
Owl brings food to its 
nestbox. The nocturnal 
raptor eats large insects 
and small rodents. 
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shopping with pleasant landscaping remains in 
high demand. When it comes to avian tenants, 
though, the meanings of “safe,” “close to shop- 
ping” and “pleasant landscaping” have slightly 
different meanings than they do with humans. 

As with all good parents, keeping the little 
ones well protected from the elements as well as 
from danger is the primary goal. Any avian 
rental property must be both snug and secure. 
The nest cavity or nestbox needs to provide 
protection from rain, wind and unhealthy tem- 
perature variations. 

For this reason, birds excavating nest cavities 
in trees or dirt banks generally dig fairly deep 
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Like any landlord, you're going to 
feel curious about who’ living in your 
rental properties. Monitoring the 
comings and goings of your avian 
tenants — and even peeking in on 
them from time to time to see what 
they’ve been up to — is not only 
legally and socially acceptable, it’s 
also one of the greatest benefits of 
becoming an avian landlord. 

So long as it’s done properly, it’s 
possible to monitor a nest even to the 
point of checking inside a nestbox or 
natural cavity without disrupting the 
nesting cycle. It’s important, however, 
to find a level of monitoring that feels 
comfortable to you. If you aren't confi- 
dent climbing a ladder or opening a 
nestbox, it is perfectly fine to observe 
from a distance. Whichever method 
you choose to use in nest monitoring, 
you need to keep a journal (a simple 
notebook will do) of what you did and 
what you observed. 

Say you've got a pair of Red- 
breasted Nuthatches nesting in an old 


woodpecker hole in one of your trees, 
and the nest site is too difficult or 
unsafe to reach with a ladder. Perhaps 
Eastern Bluebirds are nesting in one of 
your bluebird boxes, but you don't 
feel comfortable getting too close. In 
those cases, distance monitoring is 
the right choice for you. 

Start your journal by recording the 
location of the nest site. Do this as 
soon as you notice a natural nest cav- 
ity while surveying your property, or 
when you position and put out the 
“for rent” sign on a nestbox. Give 
yourself plenty of pages for observa- 
tions on each potential nesting site 
that you discover or establish. 

Check the site daily — using 
a binocular or a spotting scope, if 
possible — for signs of activity. Note 
each day that you check, even if you 
don’t see any birds there. 

When you notice bird activity at the 
site, record the species, the number of 
birds you see and their behaviors. 

Pay particular attention when the 
birds stop bringing nesting material, 
such as twigs and grasses, to the site. 
This likely indicates that they finished 
building the nest and soon will pro- 
duce eggs. 


Other important items to note: how 
frequently the parents bring food to 
the nest and what the items are, when 
you can see the first juveniles in the 
nest, and when the young begin to 
move out of the nest in preparation for 
final fledging. 

If you opt to add the “peek inside” 
method to your monitoring, remember 
these tips: 

Only open a nestbox that has an 
easy-access panel — nothing more 
than unlatch and lift. 

Mi Open a nestbox no more than once 
per day. 

@ |f you can't or don’t wish to open 
the box, consider using a small 
extendable mirror to look inside. You 
can purchase these from naturalist- 
supply companies as well as local auto 
parts shops. 

ll |f you open or peek in a box and see 
a bird on the nest, close the box, and 
back away quietly and quickly. 

M Once you suspect that eggs are 
in the nest, switch to the distance- 
monitoring technique. 

By following these guidelines, you 
can create a thorough and informative 
record of your avian renters’ sojourn on 
your property. — J.E.R. 


then down to provide a thick protective layer 
between the actual nest and the outside world, 
keeping the temperature of the nesting space 
fairly constant. Such deep excavation also cre- 
ates a difficult angle for nest-robbing predators 
to negotiate. 

After protection and security, a ready supply 
of food becomes the next necessity ina desir- 
able avian rental property. For birds, good 
sources of food usually mean a lack of devel- 
oped land. Oh, sure, there is always the possibil- 
ity of popping over to the local Quickie Mart in 
the form of a well-stocked backyard feeder once 
in a while. Parents, however, prefer 4 much 
wider variety of available food to provide the 
well-balanced diet that a mother needs, not to 
mention a brood of growing little ones. From 
fruit-bearing trees and berry-laden bushes to a 
weedy field border or a pond buzzing with 
insects, the more opportunities for hunting ang 
foraging, the more attractive the property wi)| 
look to the local birds. 

“If 1 let weeds grow and the pond gets bugey, 
how docs that create pleasant landscaping? You 
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> Gray Catbirds build 
nests in low trees and 
dense shrubs, and the 
female usually lays 
three to four eggs. 
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Nitty-gritty 

When it comes to nesting, things are 
as they have long been: strictly business. 
Sentimentality doesn’t enter into the pic- 
ture. Female birds look for a mate that 
will pass on the best genes to the next 
generation, and males do everything 
within their power to demonstrate that 
they've got the right stuff. 

First and foremost among the tech- 
niques that males use to accomplish 
this is molt. While all birds molt yearly 
to replace worn and damaged feath- 
ers, many of North America’s most col- 
orful species undergo a prenuptial molt 
to prepare for breeding. Think of it as 
the male updating his wardrobe to 
impress the females; just as buying a 
new set of clothes becomes financially 
expensive, growing new feathers in- 
curs great expense upon the physical 
reserves of the male bird. In many 
birds, such as tanagers and warblers, 
the males who can show off the most 
vivid and brightly colored feathers must 
be the healthiest birds — and the 
source of the best genes. 

The male often is responsible for 
establishing a territory that contains all 
the necessary elements for a good nest 
site. After doing so, he will vocally and 
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physically advertise that he is not only 


i 


healthy and available but actively seek- 
ni ing a female to set up housekeeping. 
Should a passing female find that she 
likes what she sees and hears, things kick 
into high-gear fairly quickly. 


Actually building the nest 
— or furnishing an already 
built “rental” such as a nat- 
ural cavity or a nestbox — 
generally falls to the female. 
In some species, both the 
male and female do so 
together, or the male per- 
forms the task himself. 

Then, of course, there is 
copulation. As a bird’s an- 
atomy is structured in such 
a way that both the repro- 
ductive as well as the excre- 
tory functions of males and 
females occur through a 
single external orifice (the 
cloaca), copulation is rela- 
tively simple. The male usu- 
ally needs to mount the 
female, climbing on her 
back, and their cloacae 
have to touch just long 
enough for his sperm to be 
transferred. If all goes well, 
the sperm finds its way 
along the oviduct to a place 
where it can be stored for 
fertilization of the eggs. 

The female commonly lays one egg 
each day until a full clutch is complete; 
the number will vary by species. The 
eggs are then incubated, or brooded, in 
the nest until hatching. Once this occurs, 
species with altricial young —i.e., naked 
and helpless — really increase their activ- 
ity level, as feeding a nest full of hungry 
chicks becomes a full-time job. Birds 
such as ducks, with precocial young that 
can move about soon after hatching, 
have it a bit easier. 


Finally, the day arrives when the little 
ones are ready to test their wings. If still 
in the nest, they will begin to move onto 
a nearby branch. Even once they are 
capable of flight, however, they might 
remain close and continue to beg food 
from their parents. Some species, such 
as jays, remain with the parents long 
enough to help raise the next genera- 
tion. At some point, regardless of 
species, they all strike out on their own 
to begin the entire cycle anew. —J.E.R. 


might ask. Truthfully, to humans, it might not, 
but to birds, it’s the key to the previous two 
points. Admittedly, you can’t let your entire yard 
just “go wild” (well, you could, but your neigh- 
bors might object), but you're bound to find a 
happy medium between what you can tolerate 
and what the birds need to nest, eat and live. At 
the very least, you can hand-weed rather than 
apply chemicals around nest sites, refrain from 
spraying insecticides everywhere, and maybe let 
some of the blossoms, berries and fruits remain 
after the time to pick them has passed. (See “A 
Garden for Birds” on page 46 for details.) 


erty, the rest is fairly easy. Your previous 

efforts to ensure that the site looks attrac- 
tive to birds are exactly what you should keep 
doing once they decide to take up residence. Try 
to give the birds a little “personal space,” make 
sure that the feeders remain filled and fresh water 
is available, and consider keeping a journal of the 
parents’ activities so you'll be even better prepared 
to market your property the following year. 


0 nce a bird shows an interest in your prop- 


John E. Riutta — a freelance writer, photographer and 
communications consultant — maintains www. jriut 
ta.com and www.wellreadnaturalist.com 
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Migratory birds appreciate 
your homegrown hospitality. 


BY PETE DUNNE 


ou’ve probably noticed that the 

birds in your yard have a “now 

you see them, now you don't” 

quality — a temporal pattern 

linked to season. You likely know 

that central to this scasonal 
occurrence is a phenomenon called migration. 
While some North American species are 
sedentary and remain year-round residents 
within their territory ranges, many more species 
undergo geographically expansive population 
shifts. This means that they spend part of the 
year in one place and the rest in another. 

Your yard is just such a place and, as such, 
plays an important role in supporting bird pop- 
ulations in the great, pan-hemispheric drama 
called migration, a strategy for survival that 
allows birds to use food resources that our planet 
provides seasonally. 
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Winter Wonders 

Take White-throated Sparrows and White- 
crowned Sparrows, two common species that 
are backyard and feeder regulars across much of 
the United States — during winter! During 
warmer months, these handsome sparrows with 
plaintively whistled songs breed, for the most 
part, in Canada. White-throated Sparrows nest 
primarily in eastern Canada and boreal fores,. 
bordering on tundra. White-crowned Sparroy< 
trump this by breeding in arctic and alpine tup_ 
dra all the way to the shores of the Beaufo,, 
Sea, in the Arctic Ocean. 

These birds remain in their breeding territg- 
ries for only a few months — just as long ag ;, 
takes to nest and fledge their young. Then, ; , 
September and October, the populations shift 
south where warmer temperatures and limite, 


snowfall offer these mostly ground-feeding birg, 
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> Even European 
Starlings migrate, 

with northern birds 
traveling south in the 
fall. Many species travel 
in large flocks during 
migration, creating the 
spectacles that thrill 
birdwatchers. 


Residents 


Most of the birds that take advantage of the habitat and hospitality of your yard do so for 
only a short time. These opportunity-seeking migrants might linger just a few minutes or hours. 
They might spend the night — or, in the case of migrating owls, the day — or they could remain 
for several days if what they find is to their liking. 

Consider the Northern Waterthrush, an abundant and widespread northern breeder that 
spends winters in the tropics. In August and September, countless back yards harbor this surrep- 
titious, tail-wagging warbler. If you have a dense flower patch, ample shrubbery or understory- 
lush woodlands, it is almost certain that the Northern Waterthrush is on your “yard list” whether 
you have recorded it or not. (See “List of Wonders” on page 88 for details.) 

By the way, if you'd like to attract the Northern Waterthrush, a birdbath is a major bonus. 
While these birds might not be thrushes, as the name implies, this northern bog-breeder does 
like water. 

Now consider the Orange-crowned Warbler, the Palm Warbler or the Yellow-rumped Warbler. 
Abundant northern breeders, all favor semi-open habitats offering woody or weedy edges, like 
many yards. In September and October, hordes of these birds sweep across the North American 
continent. Just look for them. 

Don't forget to look up. The airspace over your home is right on the flight path for many 
migrants. The first hour after sunrise is the best time to see nocturnal migrants dropping in or 
“falling out.” Mid-morning and late afternoon become prime time for migrating hawks, gulls 
and other high-flying birds. 

Also, don't forget to listen. Nocturnal migrants call out as they fly. On goad flight nights, char- 
acterized by warm southerly winds in the spring or by cold northerly winds in the fall, you might 
be treated to the “seets” and whispered lisps of warblers and the bleats and nasal yelps 
of thrushes. 

Sometimes migrating birds appear visible on weather radar, shown as a circular flash around 
radar installations or a line tracing coastlines. Online, you might find birdwatchers who post 
snapshots of weather radar and alert other aficionados to an upcoming flight. — PD. 
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the foraging conditions that they require. 
During summer, insects make up much of their 
diet. In winter, the birds’ seed-crushing bills 
come into play, and White-crowned and White- 
throated Sparrows become birdfeeder regulars. 

Come April and May, the migratory pendu- 
lum shifts. Our “winter residents” ride the 
migratory wave north — just about the time 


that birds like swifts, hummingbirds, swallows, 
warblers and orioles return from the more tem- 
perate and tropical regions where they sit out 
the colder months. 


Migrant Workers 

While many people view migration as a retreat 
from harsh conditions, it is more accurate to 
think of it as a strategy that allows birds to take 
advantage of the unclaimed territory and ample 
resources that summer brings to northern 
regions. Migration becomes a seasonal re- 
enactment of the pionecring surge north staged 
by birds (and other animals) as the glaciers of 
the most recent ice age retreated and opportu- 
nity beckoned. 

Without migration, species diversity in your 
back yard would be limited to just those birds 
able to tolerate the seasonal extremes found 
where you live and able to outcompete the 


Come April and May, the 
migratory pendulum shifts. 
Our “winter residents” ride 
the migratory wave north. 


competition for limited resources. It also would 
mean that many more of the planct’s bird 
species would remain clustered in the tropics, 
and areas subject to harsh winters would be very 
bird-poor. 

If you like to sec lots of bird of many differ- 
ent species, migration is a good thing. It shuffles 
the avian deck and deals birdwatchers a new 
hand almost every day. Yes, almost every day. 
Migration actually occurs year-round. The first 
southbound arctic breeders reach the lower 48 
states at the end of June, while summer is just 
getting started in the Arctic. In January and 
February, the first Purple Martins return to the 
United States from winter territories in Brazil. 

Some nomadic species, such as redpolls, 
move throughout the nonbreeding season dur- 
ing winter in search of food. Other species 
make altitudinal rather than latitudinal shifts, 
breeding high in mountain ranges and then 
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> A female Cape May 
Warbler refuels with 
fresh oranges, and 
the species migrates 
at night to and from 
the Caribbean. 


Ruby-throated Hummingbi 
migrate to Mexico, Costa Rica 
and Panama during fall, and s 
birds fly across the Gulf of Me: 
to reach their destinations. That 
requires a lot of sugar water. 


Facts 


@ Every autumn, more than 200 species of birds leave North America to relocate to Central and 

South America. The number of individual migrants numbers in the billions. h 
@ In Veracruz, Mexico, more than 2.5 million hawks have been recorded in a fall season. { 
@ The Arctic Tern is the long-distance migrant champion, covering 25,000 kilometers between \ 
its arctic breeding grounds and its wintering areas in the oceans of the Southern Hemisphere. 
™@ Birds that migrate long and short distances are built to play the part. Long-distance | 
migrants such as the American Golden-Plover, whose journeys vault continents, have long, ( 
narrow wings. Northern Saw-whet Owls, which breed and winter in North America, have 

shorter, blunter wings. 
@ The fuel for migration is subcutaneous fat. Blackpoll Warblers, which fly nonstop from the [ 
northeastern United States to South America, nearly double their weight — from 11 grams to 

21 grams — to fuel up for their flight over the Gulf of Mexico. 

@ Migrating birds use a number of navigational aids to keep their courses. They can navigate i 
by the sun and the stars and, when clouds obscure the sky, by orienting themselves along 
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the Earth's magnetic field. — PD. 


retreating to lower altitudes before or after 
heavy snowfall. 

This shuffling process is multifaceted and 
ongoing. What most people think of as migra- 
tion is really just “rush hour” in the migratory 
timetable with peak migratory periods falling 
between April and carly June, then late August 
into early November. 


Af hat timetable birds keep, what routes or 
\\ / how far they travel, whether they 
Vo migrate alone or in flocks or during day 

or night — these all differ from species to specics. 
Because your back yard is part of this global strat- 
egy for survival, you have the opportunity to take 
the pulse of migration by noting species’ arrival 
and departure dates. You'll probably find remark- 
able consistency (birds tend to keep regular 


schedules), and you'll notice certain conditions’ 
ability to “trigger” your birds to make their 
arrivals or departures. 

You might discover that not only is your yard 
an important breeding area for some species 
and a wintering area for others, it is also an 
important, temporary way-station on the pan- 
hemispheric highway. In the strategy of survival 
that is migration, your yard can be as important 
a link in the chain that binds the poles of a bird's 
life as any other link. 

That's right. Your yard is critical habitat, and 
birds depend on it. They'll thank you if you 
manage it that way. ® 


Pete Dunne serves as director of New Jersey Audubon 
Society's Cape May Bird Observatory and has written 
many books about birds and birding 
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> White-crowned 
Sparrows (left) and 
White-throated 
Sparrows (right) move 
south in winter and 
become our backyard 
visitors after many 
species migrate to 
tropical areas. 
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When you recognize birds’ 
songs and calls, you'll detect 
more backyard guests. 


BY MICHAEL L.P. RETTER 


ou might enjoy a perfectly good view from your 
kitchen window of the birds that visit your back- 
yard feeders. The ducks that stop over on the neigh- 
borhood pond aren't very difficult to identify, and 
they're pretty much silent. During spring, colorful war- 
blers appear obvious cnough as they hop about in leaf- 
less trees. Why, then, should you learn bird vocalizations? 
It increases your enjoyment of birding, that’s why! 
It will help you learn who's around with much less effort 
if you know the sounds that birds make. For instance, find- 
ing a Wrentit on the West Coast without knowing its call 
becomes a tall order. 
In fact, you might know more songs and calls than you think 
you do. I bet most Eastern residents recognize the rich, fluid 
whistles of the Northern Cardinal's song and can put a face to the 
honk of a Canada Goose or the tweet of a House Sparrow. 
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PA male Dickcissel’s 

song might sound like 

“dick dick ciss ciss 

ciss” while he defends -. |! 
nesting territory or a 
tries to attract a mate. 


Learning familiar bird sounds and 
setting out to find the sources of 
new sounds stands out as one of 

the best ways to find exciting birds. 


>The male American 
Woodcocks create 
distinctive songs with 
their wings while 
performing courtship 
displays. 


Who, What, Where? 

If you learn your common birds' different vocal- 
izations, you will open up a new world of infor- 
mation. Here are some of the thoughts that run 
through my head during the course of a year in 
central Indiana: “The cardinals are singing 
again; spring must be gearing up.” “Oh, the chat 
is back on its nesting territory!” “What a noisy 
bird; the Song Sparrows must finally have 
fledged.” “That robin's really upset; 1 wonder if 
there's a predator lurking outside.” 

Bird vocalizations tell us not only who's 
around but what they're doing. Spring brings 
with it a deluge of birdsong, as male American 
Robins and Red-winged Blackbirds vocally vie 
for the best territories before their potential 
mates arrive. A flock of Blue Jays or American 
Crows screaming their calls around your home 
serves as a pretty good sign that a hawk or owl 
sits nearby, while the incessant, begging calls 
of baby birds tell us that hungry mouths are in 
need of food. 

Notice that there’s a difference between a 
bird’s song and its call. Typically, songs are com- 
plex, distinctive, relatively long sounds that 
(mostly) males use to establish and defend nest- 
ing territory and to attract a mate (usually) in 
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the breeding season. The “tsee-ew tsee-c¥ 
whoit whoit whoit whoit whoit” of a Norther? 
ardinal and the “chur-ee, chur-eet, tsee-c™% 
tsoo-ee?” of an American Robin are their songs- 
o say, “There's a pewee calling over there” 


when the bird says “pee-a-weee?” is a mistake, | 


because we're hearing the bird's song. In some 
species — such as woodpeckers, Ruffed 
Grouse, Wilson’s Snipe and American Wood- 
cocks — even a nonvocal sound might function 


as song. Most songs are fairly easy to learn if | 


you put your mind to it and listen to recordings. 

Birds’ calls usually are simple, nuanced, 
short, vocal sounds used by both sexes for mul- 
tiple reasons at any time of year. Reasons 
include denoting location, conveying informa- 
tion such as the presence of a predator or the 
hunger from a young bird, and scaring away 
a potential threat. The “tik” of a Northern 
American Robin are calls. (Specifically, the last 
one is a flight call; when you hear it, you can feel 
pretty sure that a robin is flying overhead.) The 
“chick-a-dee-dee-dee” of a chickadee is also 
a call. Generally speaking, calls can prove more 
difficult to learn than songs and might entail 
years of experience. You can find more informa- 
tion about the distinctions between songs 
and calls in the opening sections of many good 
field guides. 


Discoveries by Sound 

Asachild, I tracked down every unfamiliar bird 
sound. Most of the time, they were calls of birds 
that I knew: the descending trill of a Carolina 
Wren or the buzzy “dzrrt” of an Eastern 
Meadowlark. One day, while birding with my 
grandmother, I heard a new, unique, repetitive 
sound that was somewhat musical and rather 
complex, so I guessed that it was a male's song. 
The sound led us to my first-ever Dickcissel, a 
rather handsome and proud bird singing from a 
fencepost. That memory remains very dear to 
me, and the Dickcissel consequently is one of 
my favorite birds. Learning familiar bird sounds 
and setting out to find the sources of new 
sounds stands out as one of the best ways to find 
exciting birds, no matter where you are. 

We also can use vocalizations of species we 
know to find birds that we don’t know. One fall 
day, I heard an immense flock of Sandhill 
Cranes overhead. I rushed outside to see if there 
was a rare and endangered Whooping Crane 
flying among them. There wasn't — and I later 
learned that a Whooper flew over my neighbor- 
hood an hour later when I was at the grocery 
store — but knowing the Sandhills’ bugling call 
made it much more likely that I'd find a 
Whooper that day. 


> Eastern Meadowlarks 
sing to defend their 
nesting territories and 
often sound like 
“seeooaaa seeadoo.” 


>A western bird 
species, Spotted 
Towhees’ songs 
change in different 
geographic regions. 
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There's another way that familiar bird songs 
can help you with unfamiliar birds. Most birders 
from the West know the whistled song of Black- 
headed Grosbeaks. Now imagine a Western bird- 
er visiting Magee Marsh in Ohio for spring 
migration. The array of new sounds almost feels 
overwhelming, but the person hears something 
familiar. Could it be a Black-headed Grosbeak ... 
here? It sure sounds like it, but that’s very unlike- 
ly and it doesn't sound exactly right. The song 
sounds a bit fuller, not quite as thin. The out-of- 
state birder hears a Rose-breasted Grosbeak, a 
closely related species with a very similar vocal 
repertoire. In many cases, knowing your local 
songs can help when dealing with unfamiliar yet 
related species, whether they're on your property 
or on different continents. For instance, American 
Robins and European Blackbirds — both in the 
genus 7urdus — sound pretty similar. 


Use Technology to Learn 

How do you go about learning all these sounds? 
There are two main routes, and I suggest combin- 
ing them. There is the “old school” method of 
tracking down birds when you hear an unfamiliar 
sound. Believe me: After you spend 45 minutes 
trying to locate a high-pitched whistle only to 
find that it is a juvenile American Robin, you 
won't soon forget what makes that sound. 
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Streamlined 
Design 


You might have noticed that birds 
appear to lack ears. (Those tufts on Great 
Horned Owls’ heads are not ears.) So, 
how do they hear? Birds hear the same 
way that you and | do; it’s just that in most 
cases, birds’ ears are hidden by feathers. 

It makes sense when you think about 
it. | wouldn‘t want ears sticking out on the 
sides of my head if | spent my life crawling 
through thorny bushes, would you? 
Remember, we don’t need external ear- 
lobes to hear; they merely direct sound 
into our ear canals and to the inner ear, 
where actual hearing takes place. 

On bald birds like Turkey Vultures and 
Wild Turkeys, you can see this “ear hole” 
if you get close enough. Some birds, 
though, have external aids that funnel 
sound into the auditory canal — and it's 
no coincidence that these birds are large 
predators. The curious “facial disks” on 
owls function just like our earlobes do by 
magnifying sound, making it much easier 
to track down prey in the cover of dark- 
ness, under a thick mat of grass, or both. 

Owls take it a step further, because 
their ears are placed at different heights 
on their heads. This makes it even easier 
to pinpoint the exact location of 4 
potential prey item. We use this tech- 
nique when we tilt our heads while try- 
ing to determine the location of 4 
singing bird, but with owls, it’s a built-in 
feature. — M.L.PR. 
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Technology, however, has made the knowl- 
edge much more accessible. Cassette tapes and 
compact discs with birds’ song and calls 
became all the rage in the 1990s and the early 
2000s, and many of us depend heavily upon 
them today. In some commercially available 
products, a narrator takes you through the 
vocalizations and the booklet, telling you what 
to listen for. 


This helps you to learn the vocalizations of 
the more common birds in your region, and it 
teaches a little about the physiology of a bird's 
Y-shaped syrinx, its voice box. Not all birds use 
this structure, but it is put to fine use in the 
small passerines we call songbirds. Ifa Veery's 
song already sounds complex to you, wait until 
you hear it slowed down on the CD; the bird 
actually sings in harmony with itself using the 
two forks of its syrinx. 

A number of online sources of bird recordings 
also are available, such as Xeno-canto and The 
Cornell Lab of Ornithology’s Macaulay Library. 
The latter is the compilation of decades of scien- 
tific audio and video recordings, now digitized 
and available at http://macaulaylibrary.org, but 
there’s a catch: You can't download the files. 
That’s where Keno-canto (www.xeno-canto 
.org) helps. There, you will find a compendium 
of digitized vocalizations ready to download — 
for free. We owe this resource to volunteers who 
offered their time, generosity and personal 
recordings to the world. The easily searched 
recordings are organized by species, location and 
vocalization type (songs vs. calls). 


In many cases, knowing your local 
songs can help when dealing with 
unfamilar yet related species. 


CDs and Xeno-canto provide the resources 
that I use in the field via an iPod or listening 
device. Speaking of iPods, the last decade saw a 
revolution in the way that people learn bird 
vocalizations. The advent of the iPod and oth- 
er handheld listening devices brought about 
products preloaded with bird vocalizations as 
well as field guide information, including illus- 
trations, identification notes and territory 
range maps. I suggest doing a little research 
into the various alternatives to see which, if any, 
works best for you. 


tions easier than ever. In addition to their 

utilitarian uses, many birds’ songs sound 
downright beautiful. Words cannot adequately 
describe the songs created by Hermit Thrushes, 
Varied Thrushes and Eastern Meadowlarks. You 
simply have to hear them yourself, and I sin- 
cerely hope that you do. 


AF hese new tools make learning bird vocaliza- 


Michael L.P. Retter guides for Tropical Birding in the 
Americas and Australia, and he lives in West Lafayette, 
Ind., with his partner, Matt. 


> Hermit Thrushes’ 
songs sounds ethereal 
and flutelike. Regional 
variations exist across 
North America. 
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Birding 
Basics 


How to sdeatify birds. 
wine the clues 

a feathers 
hatitats, brhattons 
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DAVID ALLEN SIBLEY 
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Consider books and other resources 
to enrich your backyard birding. 


BY JEFFREY A. GORDON 


ackyard birdwatchers have at least one huge advantage over those 
who travel to more distant places. Being based at home, they 
don't have the space and weight limitations that force traveling 
birders to whittle their libraries to just one or two prized field guides. 
Moreover, many of us have computer access only at home, and birders 


with Japtops might find them of limited use in field situations. 


= | 


_ | ULUGRAPRIC = 


COMPLETE 


COMPANION TO THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
FIELD GUIDE TO THE BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA 


JONATHAN ALDERFER 
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These books can take you beyond quick 
identifications and into a more intimate 


knowledge of your avian neighbors. 


; Building a Library A ; 
¥ Home-based bird aficionados also =. Pw 
‘| tend to develop a different type of ref- Ll ‘\nrvvrV > | 
erence library. Where globe-trotting f tae y oa 


' birders might create large libraries of 
field guides and bird-finding Bae- 
dekers spanning the globe, backyard 
birders typically prefer resources that 
go into greater detail about the every- 
day mysteries of bird behavior and 
biology that they see on their patios 
and in their yards. 

You might find that your basic field 

guides have done their duty and provide Milt 
| a good handle on which species appear 
| in your neighborhood but still leave 
you with many unanswered questions 
about the things you see and hear. 
Here are some suggestions for books that 
take you beyond quick identifications and 
into a more intimate knowledge of your 
avian neighbors. 

A good place to start is “Secret Lives of 
Common Birds” by Marie Read (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Harcourt). Lavishly illustrated 
with Read’s photography, this book makes 
it seem as if the author is right there with 
you, pointing out many of the fascinating 
and commonly observed behaviors of famil- 
iar birds. 

If you want something more compre- 
hensive, try “Lives of North American 
Birds” by Kenn Kaufman (Houghton Miff- 
lin Harcourt) or “The Sibley Guide to Bird | Vv inet a 
Life and Behavior” by David Allen Sibley } Christopher 

a i 


Published in coliaboration with 


the American Birding Association 


orm e 


istrations by Gordon Morrison 


o 


(Knopf). Both volumes go far beyond back- 
yard species and look at the adaptations and 
ecology of all our birds. Even so, they have 
much to offer stay-at-home birders. Also 
encyclopedic in scope, “The Birdwatcher's 
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Companion to North American Birdlife” by 
Christopher W. Leahy (Princeton University 
Press) and “American Museum of Natural 
History Birds of North America,” edited by 
Francois Vuilleumier (DK Publishing), will 
provide a wealth of information along with a 
treasure trove of visuals. 
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If youre a fan of “National Geographic Field 
Guide to the Birds of North America,” widely 
admired for its coverage of just about every 
species to ever reach North America, you'll 
enjoy “National Geographic Complete Birds of 
North America” by Jonathan Alderfer. De- 
signed as a companion to the field guide, it 
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includes a wealth of information that just cant 
fit in a portable book. 

If you want to hone your skills as a bird- 
watcher and perhaps move beyond your yard 
into the wider world of birding, consider these 
three resources: “Sibley's Birding Basics” by 
David Allen Sibley (Knopf), “National Geo- 
graphic Birding Essentials” by Jonathan Al- 
derfer and Jon L. Dunn and “Pete Dunne on 
Bird Watching: The How-to, Wherc-to, and 
When-to of Birding” by Pete Dunne (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Harcourt). All of these will help 
you better understand how birdwatchers 
approach and apply their craft. 

If you like a more hands-on learning style, 
you might see much to admire in the book 


LETTERS 
FROM EDEN 


A Year at Homes, 
in the Woods 
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Julie Zickefoose 


Online Ornithology 101 


Books aren't the only way to get good information about birds. Computers and even smart- 
phones offer access to many libraries’ worth of information, including sound, pictures and 
video. Even better, these digital devices help us connect with other birdwatchers, allowing us 
to learn and to teach by sharing our birding knowledge and experiences — and to make con- 
tributions to science and conservation. 

For a great start, check out All About Birds (www.allaboutbirds.org), Cornell Lab of 
Ornithology’s amazing website of birding know-how. You can find information about the 
behavior and life history of just about every North American bird, and you can learn about inter- 
esting research, watch and listen to high-quality video and sound recordings, and see how your 
backyard observations can contribute to a vital pool of knowledge through projects like eBird 
and the Great Backyard Bird Count. (See “Scavenger Hunt” on page 120.) 

Jack Siler's website, www.birdingonthe.net, is loaded with great things about birds. One 
of the most popular components is a clearinghouse of the many e-mail lists where contributors 
discuss goings-on in their regions or other areas of interest. Check out the e-mail list from your 
state or region; you might find out that some amazing rare bird is right around the corner from 
you. You also can learn about unusual species that turn up unpredictably in different regions, 
such as various winter finches (redpolls, grosbeaks and crossbills). 

Consider social media such as blogs, Facebook and Twitter, too. These can be tools for dis- 
covering more about your local scene, even if the information comes from someone across the 
country or around the globe. Birders, always a somewhat geographically dispersed group, have 
oecret Lives embraced the Internet as a virtual bird club that meets around the clock. 

Common Birds Lastly, even if you have no plans to extend your birding beyond your patio or property lines, 
don’t ignore the meetings, programs, seminars and classes — many free of charge — offered 
by local bird clubs, nature centers and bird-supply stores. You might learn how to improve your 
feeding stations, make your yard more bird-friendly with lacal native plants or even see some- 
thing exciting like an owl right in your own neighborhood. Birding at home is great, and it’s 


even richer when shared. —J.A.G. 
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“Finding Your Wings: A Workbook for 
Beginning Bird Watchers” by Burton S. 
Guttman, part of the Peterson Field 


ALL THE TOOLS, TECHNIQUES, AND TIPS 


YOU NEED TO BEGIN AND 
B 
A BETTER BIRDER px 


Guide series (Houghton Mifflin Har- 
court). Formatted much like the work- 
books you might have used early in your 
school career, the book features simple, 
informative exercises that can build 
your birding skills. 

Do you really want to dive into a 
deep pool of knowledge but still need 
lifeguards to make sure that you're hav- 
ing a good time and not in over your 
head? Look into The Cornell Lab of 
Ornithology’s Home Study Course in 
Bird Biology. Complete with assign- 
ments, tests and access to instructors, 
this is as close as you'll get to a college 
ornithology course without sitting in a 
classroom. Fortunately, the materials 
are tailored to make them more acces- 
sible and engaging than the stereo- 
typically dry textbook. After you 
complete this course, you might be 
able to start giving lessons to the 
birds on the whats and whys of their 
behavior! 

Speaking of behavior, one espe- 
cially captivating aspect of birdlife is 
birds’ vocal repertoire. (See “Listen 
Closely” on page 76 for more infor- 
mation.) Two books by Donald 
Kroodsma, “The Singing Life of Birds” and 
“Birdsong by the Seasons” (Houghton Mifflin 
Harcourt), focus on the songs and other 
sounds produced by birds. Kroodsma explains 
their meaning and significance in the lives of 
the singers. Both books are guaranteed to 
open up new worlds of appreciation. 

If you’re more the artistic type, you might 
want to delve into the world of personal nature 
writing in which writers, photographers and 
artists use their talents to capture the natural 
world around them. Julie Zickefoose’s “Letters 
from Eden” (Houghton Mifflin Harcourt) 

offers an outstanding example of this sort of 
work, featuring evocative watercolors and 
absorbing prose. While Zickefoose doesn’t 
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limit herself to birds and instead ranges widely 
over many natural history subjects, birds are 
never far from her mind, brush or pen. 


our backyard birding can grow beyond 

knowing the names of your local birds. If 

you pick up a few of these books, you'll 
open a window to a previously unseen and 
unheard world of birding that you can enjoy 
without leaving home. @ 


A writer, photographer, tour leader and naturalist, 
Jeffrey A. Gordon lives in Lewes, Del. He frequently 
speaks at birding and nature festivals. For more infor- 
mation, visit www.jeffreyagordon.com 
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Taking notes about 
which birds appear 
in your yard — and 
when they do — 
adds immensely to 


the fun. 


BY STRYCKER 


any people keep 
shopping lists, to-do lists and address 
lists. Santa Claus carefully fulfills 
wish lists. List addicts might surf 
websites like listverse.com, a com- 
pendium of outlandish “Top 10” lists 
of, for example, “Incredible Sounds” 
or even “Celebrities With Lisps.” 
(Try pronouncing the word “list” 


with a lisp; it’s nearly impossible.) We 


humans are obsessed with listing. 
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> Northern 
Mockingbirds no 
doubt appear on many 
birders’ yard lists. 


You, however, are a backyard birdwatcher and 
don't need a laundry list of ways to express the 
listing addiction. You've got all the material you 
need right outside your window — and you've 
got good company in fellow birdwatchers. 

Avian admirers are notorious for making 
checkmarks in their field guides, sometimes 
even pursuing birds just for the sake of ticking 
off their names on lists. Among itemization- 
obsessed folk, birders rank near the top of the 
list. The cream of that crop goes by the name 
of “ister.” 

If you haven't begun tracking the birds 
around your home, you might find that it adds 
an excellent aspect to your backyard hobby. 
Keeping track of the birds that visit your home 
can help you catalog past sightings, predict 
future occurrences, establish bragging rights 
and contribute to science. After all, data really 
are just a detailed list of observations. However 
you decide to record your data, the result is likely 
to be useful — and immensely satisfying. 

The why of backyard listing remains more 
important than the 4ow. Like many activities, 
getting started presents the biggest hurdle. You 
already took that step, however, by reading this 
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article. Read on! The sooner you start your list, 
the better. Every backyard birdwatcher has been 
frustrated at times by trying — and failing — to 
recall past sightings from memory. It doesn't 
matter how you write things down, but be fore- 
warned: Not all lists are created equal. There are 
many ways to make one. Let's look at a few. 


The Basics 

Tape a blank sheet of paper near your bird- 
watching window, and place a pen within easy 
reach. Every time a new bird appears, jot down 
the species. Voila! You're off and listing. You 
might even frame and display your list like a 
piece of artwork, as long as it's accessible for 
additional sightings. Your list now offers an easy 
household conversation starter as interactive 
entertainment. 

Be prepared to describe your list to nonbird- 
ing friends and guests. Prominently flaunting it 
shows self-confidence. Everyone who sees your 
list will know you as a birdwatcher. A few 
observers might feel inspired, get caught up in 
the game and begin their own backyard lists. 
Once you have converted a birdwatcher or two, 
you might propose a little friendly competition. 
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If that's too much responsibility, ease into it. 
You certainly can remain a closet lister. Keep 
that piece of paper tucked in your kitchen's 
“junk” drawer or in your field guide, but don't 
forget about it. When a new bird visits your 
yard, update the list. 


Next Steps 

Keeping tabs on the number of bird species 
around your home can serve as its own reward. 
Your list becomes fodder for casual chats, as in, 
“T've identified 53 species of birds at my house!” 
Get used to boasting about your total. Try it on 
the grocery clerk next time you visit the super- 
market; somebody is bound to feel impressed. 

Consider augmenting your list so that it’s 
more than just a column of species names. Note 
the dates when interesting birds appear. 
Someday, you'll want to remember exactly 
when that male [ndigo Bunting appeared at 
your seed feeder. As you gradually acquire more 
birding expertise, dates become more impor- 
tant, and you'll want to reference past sightings. 
Because bird movements tend to remain some- 
what predictable, you can guess that a species 
visiting your yard on a certain date ts likely to 
show up around the same time in the coming 
years. (See “An Oasis on the Pan-hemispheric 
Highway” on page 70.) 

Also note the number of birds of each species 
that you observe throughout the seasons. With 
this information, you can compare bird counts 
throughout the year and between species. When 
observations accumulate, you can make sirnple 
graphs of the arrivals, departures and peak times. 
You'll know exactly which birds are most and 
least common around your home — not from 
anecdotes but from facts. 

Why stop there? You might as well write 
other things that interest you about your back- 
yard birds, such as their nesting activities 
(Where is the nest? How many eggs did it con- 
tain? How many hatchlings survived?), their 
interactions with other birds and with yourself, 
and even plumages (Juvenile or adult? Male or 
female?). To go further, pad your list with pho- 
tos and sketches. There is no limit to what you 
can track. Just don't make your yard list so com- 
plicated that you feel overwhelmed and stop 
updating it. 


Digital Storage 
Atsome point, pen and paper might not suffice 
for your list. Dates, numbers and behavioral 
observations will pile up and can overload your 
basic system. No worries. This happens to the 
best of A-listers. 

The time has come to transfer your yard 
sightings to your computer. Try making a 
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You've got all the material you 
need right outside your window 
— and you've got good company 


in fellow birdwatchers. 


spreadsheet in a program like Microsoft Excel. 
Type species down the left side and dates across 
the top, and add numbers in the appropriate 
cells. This method makes it very easy to assess 
your list. 

A man I know walks his dog four times a 
weck around his neighborhood. He takes his 
binocular, identifies birds and records his sight- 
ings in a spreadsheet at home. He's been doing 
this weekly for years, building an incredible 
neighborhood bird list. His elegantly organized 
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pif you offer a 
nestbox in the West, 
you might increase 
your yard list 

ta include Violet- 
green Swallows. 
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> Anna's 
Hummingbirds visit 
nectar-producing 
flowers and 
sugarwater feeders 
near the Pacific Coast. 


the Back Yard 


Nowhere is it written that you have to limit yourself to a backyard list. Birdwatchers often 
keep lots of lists. Here’s a sample of the most common ones. 

Life List: This compiles all the birds that you have ever identified anywhere. It stands out as 
a birder's gold standard. It gives you bragging rights. It provides motivation to visit exotic places 
and find new birds. Any bird seen for the first time is a life bird, or “lifer.” 

County or State List: Many birdwatchers track birds seen in their county, state or province. 
It's bigger than a backyard list and cheaper than a national list. You don’t have to travel across 
the country to rack up a good state list. After a while, once you've seen most of the possible 
species, you might want to build your list by following up on reports of rare birds spotted by other 
birders and traveling to see the birds yourself. Then you'll be a “lister” and a “chaser.” 

Year List: As the name implies, a year list consists of all the birds seen in one calendar year. 
it might be combined with a geographic region. For instance, you could keep a yard year list or 
a state year list. Mark Obmascik’s book “The Big Year” (Free Press), which was turned into a 20th 
Century Fox film, captures the passion of three birders competing to break the North American 
year-list record. 

Big Day: The ultimate test of birding skill and endurance, a Big Day — sometimes called a “bird- 
athon” — challenges birdwatchers to identify as many species as possible in 24 hours or less. A Big 
Day, like a year list, might be linked to a geographic area. You could do, for example, a yard Big Day. 

Other Lists: The possibilities remain endless. Some birdwatchers keep city lists, park lists and 
lists of birds seen from jet airplanes while sitting on runways. Many photographers list the birds 
whose images they have captured. While traveling, you could keep trip lists, which make even 
common birds exciting. When | broke my leg in a skiing accident, | kept a crutch list of all the 
birds | found until | could walk again. 

American Birding Association (www.aba.org) ranks birders’ lists in its annual “Big Day and 
List Report,” and it categorizes the totals by region and timeframe. The pages bulge with lists of 
numbers, birders’ names and qualifying criteria. To nanbirdwatchers, the report is about as inter- 
esting as a phone book, but it’s a bird lister’s ultimate guilty pleasure: a list of lists of lists. — N.S. 
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list spans thousands of days. Even more impres- 
sive, he can find exactly when he observed any 
species, how often and in what numbers. 

If you want to get fancy, though at a price, 
you can purchase specialized bird-listing soft- 
ware. Several companies offer such programs. 
You enter the date, run through a checklist and 
click to add a sighting to a database. Although 
originally designed for traveling birders, this 
software works well for backyard listing, as well. 

Before purchasing a listing program, look at 
eBird: www.ebird.com. Launched in 2002 by 
The Cornell Lab of Ornithology and National 
Audubon Society, this well-designed free web- 


site allows birdwatchers to enter sightings from 
anywhere in the world. The site organizes your 
data, lets you retrieve information easily, and 
automatically constructs seasonal bar charts 
from your entries. As a plus, your sightings go 
into a database with tens of thousands of users, 
building an important resource for scientists, 
conservationists and land managers. Take care, 
though: eBird might become addictive! (See 
“Scavenger Hunt” on page 120.) 


List Your Own List 

The laws of listing are pretty straightforward: 
There aren't any! Purists will note that for a bird 
to “count,” you must see or hear it well enough 


to identify it yourself. The bird should be wild, 
unrestrained and either a native species or a 
well-established alien; under these guidelines, 
domestic chickens don't count, for example. 

These are only guidelines for birdwatchers to 
even the playing field, however. If you want to 
count a chicken, go ahead. Your list won't be 
held accountable. 

Some birders insist that birds must be with- 
in their yards to be counted. Others count birds 
seen from their yards. A friend of mine takes 
this logic to extremes. While standing on his 
roof, he focuses a telescope on a distant sewage- 
treatment pond, where a buddy scouts around, 


wo 


communicating by radio, to identify birds visi- 
ble only as specks through the scope. 


ake your list to suit yourself, but avoid 
Mi becoming so wrapped up that you forget 
the point: to enjoy the birds. Listing 
motivates us to spend more time watching these 


creatures that share our lives. Nothing could be 
better than that — on anyones list. ® 


Noah Strycker serves as associate editor of Birding 
magazine. He has 93 species on his backyard list, 135 
on his motorless list, 300 on his county list, 378 on his 
State list, 552 on his North American list and 1,846 on 
his life list. 
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> American Tree 
Sparrows visit yards 
with fresh water 
during winter. 
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Keep these tips In mind if you see 
a bird that might need help. 


BY SUSAN K. WILLIAMS 


hen I was about 10 years old, my dad and J were out in 
the back yard on a windy day when he noticed a baby 
bird on the ground — then another and another. We saw 
three very young Mourning Doves, with bits of a blown- 
apart nest scattered around them. 

Dad looked up into the pine tree and saw remnants of the nest 
dangling from a branch, 10 feet above our heads. He sent me into the 
house to ask my mother for an empty plastic milk jug. Mom eyed the 
half-full jug in the refrigerator and, without a word, emptied the milk 
into a pitcher, washed out the jug and handed it to me. As I raced out- 


side, Dad was placing a ladder against the trunk of the tree. 


HANDS 
N o8 


DING.COM 


Dad cut the top half off the jug, punched 
holes in the bottom and laced bailing wire 
through the holes. He used dried grass from the 
old nest to line the bottom of the jug and 
ensured that all of the wire was facing down, 
away from the jug. He climbed the ladder as I 


>This Eastern gently gathered the babies into my shirt. 


Bluebird fledgling After securing the jug to the tree branch 
should not be returned with the wire, Dad took the babies from me one 
to its nest. at a time and placed them in the new nest. We 
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You might do more harm than good 
by trying to hand-raise a baby bird. 


moved the ladder away and watched as the par- 
ents returned. All three babies fledged in a few 
weeks. In fact, for the next two years, that milk 
jug nest remained in use by Mourning Doves. 
| Dad and I were not birders. We didn't know 
| that Mourning Doves are notorious for making 
flimsy nests. Dad saw wildlife in need and did 

| only what he needed to do. 
This episode with my father created reper- 
cussions that would not become apparent until 
I became an adult. From this first time holding 
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a wild bird, I somehow made it to Raptor Inc., 
a Cincinnati-based rehabilitation center for 
birds of prey. As education director, I do presen- 
tations of our permanently injured birds, raising 
awareness of the important role of predators in 
our environment and educating the public on 
what to do when confronted with an injured or 
baby bird. 

It’s probably happened to you at some time 
or another. If not, odds are that it will. Out in 
your back yard, you hear a “peep, peep, peep” 
coming from the grass. Upon investigation, 
you find a baby bird. Now what? 

Your first impulse might be to take it inside 
to feed it. Unless you are trained in wild bird 
rehabilitation, you might do more harm than 
good by trying to hand-raise a baby bird. 
Before doing anything, you need to consider if 
a wild bird rehabilitator might be the bird's 
best option. 


The Reality of Rehabilitation 
Wild bird rehabilitators dedicate their lives to 
treating and nurturing injured and young birds 
so the birds can be returned to the wild. When 
we release a bird from our care, we feel sucha 
sense of completion and purpose, because we 
have returned a graceful being back to where it 
belongs! Sounds great, right? 

It is, but here’s the reality of bird rehabilita- 
tion: The hours are long. The patients are 
ungrateful. The pay is zero, and unless we are 
affiliated with a rehabilitation center, all fund- 
ing comes out of our pockets. The amount of 
time that we must spend on the birds in our 
care is so great that a good portion of out lives 
must be put on hold. 

An example of this would be caring for a 
baby Ruby-throated Hummingbird. Want to 
go to the movies? Well, you can't, because baby 
hummers need to be fed approximately every 


Wildlife 
Rehabilitator’s 
Wish List 


Old towels and biankets 

@ Medical supplies, such as gauze, 
antiseptic and Pedialyte 

B Animal food 

@ Bleach, dish soap, Simple Green 
@ Dog and cat carriers — S.K.W. 


Top 10 Reasons you need 


HOBBY FARMS 


| 
(10) Get new ideas to make your | 


farm profitable. 


Discover the most 
productive crops 
for your small farm. 


Read expert 
advice to keep your Is 
herd or flock healthy. f 


Learn how to spend smart on 
farm supplies. 


Get step-by-step advice on building 
and maintenance projects. 


Know exactly what you should be 
planting, pruning or harvesting 
right now. 


Be inspired by the success of 
featured small farms. 


Experience the joy of self-sufficiency. 


Discover how to create the 


| 
! 
t 
i 
Discover rare breeds. 
farm of your dreams. | 
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P If birds collide with 
your house windows, 
move feeders within 

3 feet of the house. 


20 minutes or so. Need to do the grocery 
shopping? Better wait until after dark, when 
the baby is asleep. Still, we continue to do this 
by choice. 

If you find a baby bird on the ground, we 
want you to think about us. We understand 
your wish to help, and rehabbers want to focus 
on giving the proper kind of help. 

Raising a baby bird without the proper train- 
ing can cause “imprinting,” where the bird never 
learns how to be a bird but instead thinks of itself 
as a human, plus it is illegal to possess or care for 
any native bird without a special rehabilitation 
license. Requiring a license to treat injured birds 
ensures that only qualified people are handling 
and treating the birds. 


a Wildlife 


Rehabilitator Near Me? 


@ Use a search engine, with your state and “wild bird rehabilitation” 


as the keywords. 


@ Go to http/wildliferehabinfo.org for a list of rehabbers by state. 
@ Call your state’s Department of Fish and Wildlife. — 5.K.W. 
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When you encounter a young or injured 
bird and know that you will seek professional 
advice, keep these three rules in mind for all 
circumstances. 

If you see houseflies, the bird needs imme- 
1 diate rescue even if you cannot see an 

injury. Leaving a bird in the middle of cir- 
cling flies will never end well. 

Never attempt to put water down a bird's 
2 throat. You will drown it or at least fill its 

lungs with enough water to give 1t pneu- 
monia. Do not attempt to feed a wild bird 
unless you have talked to a rehabber. 

Wash your hands after handling wildlife. 
3 There's no need for alarm; a good wash- 

ing with regular soap is all you need. 


Baby Songbirds 
When you discover a bird on the ground, ask 
yourself, “Does this bird really need my help?" If 
it is a fully feathered bird with a stubby tail and 
it continually hops and flutters out of reach, it 
doesn't need help. This is a fledgling, a young 
bird that recently left the nest but still receives 
food from its parents. Do not return the young- 
ster to a nest, as it will jump out and possibly 
injure itself. Resist the urge to do anything. 

If you see a partially feathered or naked bird, 
back up and look for the nest. First look directly 
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above the baby bird, then look for stick nests and 
tree cavities. The nest is close by, even if it's not 
immediately obvious. 

If you find it, gently put the chick in it. 
Take care, because siblings still in the nest 
might decide to bail, too. If they all jump out, 
you have a handful of babies to deal with 
instead of only one. 

Be warned: “Jumpers,” chicks who left the 
nest too soon, are hard-wired to jump again. If 
the nest is too high for you to reach safely, call 
a wild bird rehabilitator for instructions. (See 
“How Do I Find a Wildlife Rehabilitator Near 
Me?” on page 98.) Don’t worry about your 
scent driving the parents away, because most 
backyard bird species do not have a developed 
sense of smell. 

If the nest is in a tree cavity or nestbox, plug 
the entrance to the nest for about 10 minutes 
to let everyone calm down. Don't forget to 
unplug the entrance so the adults can return to 
their chicks. 

If you don't see the nest, listen and look for 
the parents. Hear a chorus of scolding right 
above your head? Those are the parents, yelling 
at you to leave their baby alone. If you can't find 
the nest but the adults are close, move the little 
bird to a bush or under some natural cover, and 
then back away. When the adults think that 
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If you find a 
Northern Cardinal 
chick (top), look for a 
nest and gently return 
it A fledgling (left) 
will receive food from 
its mother. 
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you no longer pose a threat, they will move in 
and feed their baby. They will do this as long as 
they can, hopefully until the chick can fly and 
follow them. 

With no nest and no parents in sight, this is 
the time to get a box, line it with towels, create 
a small “donut” of material such as facial tissue 
for support, and put the bird in the box. 
Definitely avoid green grass as a lining; the 
grass steals heat from the bird and causes 
hypothermia. Then call a wild bird rehabilitator, 
keep the bird in a warm, dark place, and refrain 
from trying to feed it. Birds breathe through a 
hole in their tongues, and any water or food that 
you place in its mouth will go directly into its 
lungs. If the rehabber cannot accept the bird 
immediately, he or she might give instructions 
about caring for the bird temporarily until a 
rehabber can take it into his or her possession. 
Follow those instructions precisely. 


Adult Birds 


If you find an adult bird on the ground and it is 
easy to pick up, the scenario is much more cut 
and dry. 

With songbirds, you need to line a box with 
a towel, and gently place the bird inside the box. 
Put it in a warm, dark place, and do not attempt 
to give the bird water or food. Then call a wild 
bird rehabilitator. 

More raptor species including hawks and 
owls are using neighborhoods for hunting 
grounds and nest sites. They also collide more 
often with cars. If you find an injured raptor, use 
extreme caution, because raptors have razor- 
sharp talons and beaks. 

You can protect the bird from larger preda- 
tors by placing a large cardboard box over it. If 
you must handle the bird, cover it with a towel, 
use thick leather gloves to secure the feet — the 
business end of a raptor — and place the bird in 
a towel-lined box. Promptly call a rehabber or 
raptor center. 


Other Scenarios 

If a backyard bird strikes a window on your 
house or apartment, go outside and take a look. 
Sometimes the hit didn’t cause serious damage, 
and the bird will fly away on its own. Other 
times, a solid thump against a window can stun 
a bird; if it is alive but still, place it gently ina 
towel-lined box with a lid, and leave it alone in 
a warm, dark place for about 20 minutes. 

After a rest, the bird should bolt as soon as 
you open the box’s lid. If not or if you see 
blood, close the lid, and call a wild bird rehabil- 
itator. If window strikes occur fairly regularly at 
your home, especially near your birdfeeders, 
move the feeders closer to the window. Also 


consider adding decals to break up the reflec- 
tion of the glass. 

Around your neighborhood, you might 
encounter a bird injured by an outdoor house- 
cat. If a bird has even the smallest nick from a 
cat’s teeth or claws, which are crawling with 
bacteria like pasteurella, then the bird needs 
immediate treatment with antibiotics. Call a 
rehabber as quickly as possible. 

Because water features have become a pop- 
ular part of neighborhood landscapes, you 
might see a baby duck or goose alone. Female 
ducks and geese do not leave their young alone 
for very long, so observe the situation from afar 
for about 30 minutes. If the mother doesn’t 
return in that time, collect the baby in a box 
Jined with towels. Keep the bird in a warm, 
dark place — not in your bathtub — and calla 
rehabilitator. 

Most raptor species, including hawks and 
owls, nest quite high in trees, either in cavities 
or on stick nests. If you find a fuzzy little hawk 
or owl, proceed carefully. Place a large box over 
the bird, watch out for the parents, and call a 
rehabber or a wildlife/raptor center. Let the 
professionals tell you what to do. 

In all situations, handle the bird as little as 
possible. If you placed a bird into a box, refrain 
from peeking into it, which causes more stress 


for the bird. 
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If you see a partially feathered or 
naked bird, back up and look for 
the nest. 


e all want a positive outcome when a > Some chicks are 
\WV bird needs our help. If you feel the need hard-wired to jump 


to do something more for injured from the nest early. 
wildlife, consider looking for a local rehabilitation You might see 
center and becoming a volunteer or sponsor. I that behaviar in 


guarantee that the organization will be delighted © Wood Ducks. 
to see you and they will put you to work. @ 


Susan K. Williams lives with her husband and two 
daughters in Loveland, Ohio, where she can be found 
with a raptor on her arm discussing bird conservation 
or in her car to pick up an injured bird for transport to 
Raptor Inc (www.raptorinc.org). 
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Capture your backyard visitors 
In share-worthy photographs. 


BY FRANCOIS DEWAGHE 


nevitably, you will want to create static mem- 

ories of your momentary visitors. Well, get 
out your easel and paints, and go van Gogh! 

Didn't work out for you? That's fine, be- 
cause you can capture your feathered patrons in 
all their splendor with photography. This 
medium offers plenty of options, too, from 
motion-activated cameras to photo blinds. 
Almost anyone can take beautiful pictures of 
birds around the yard. 


Two Rules 

The first rule of backyard bird photography 
never changes: The birds come first. Never put 
a bird’s well-being below your desire to create 
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an excellent shot. Remember that a little 
patience and perseverance go a long way. Just 
like any professional photographer, you won't 
have any subjects to photograph if you don't 
treat your subjects well. See Section 1(b) of 
American Birding Association’s Code of Ethics 
to learn its suggestions for appropriate photo 
techniques: www.aba.org/about/ethics.html 

The second rule is: There is no second rule. 
As long as you follow the first rule, you are lim- 
ited only by your creativity and imagination. 
Now that you know the rules, let's look at cam- 
era setup, which includes many different 
options. Each one involves different amounts of 
effort and money. 
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> As your interest in 
photography grows, 
you might want to 

create multiple-flash 


Equip Yourself 
The equipment is simple, really, in that all you 


need is a camera. It can be as big and expensive 


Smaller hand-held digital point-and-shoot 
cameras also play a part in bird photography 
when attached to a spotting scope, known as 


setups. 


— or as small and frugal — as you need to take 
the desired photographs. The current standard 
for most bird photography is a digital SLR 
(single lens reflex) camera with at least a 
300mm lens. It allows for ample light to get 
into the lens barrel and for the speed to snap a 
great photo. 

Multiple companies offer different DSLR 
bodies in various price ranges to fit your budget 
and quality needs. Photographers typically want 
a camera body with at least 10 megapixels. 
These types of cameras can be outfitted with a 
remote trigger, which allows you to activate the 
shutter release without being behind your cam- 
era. This lets you position the camera close toa 
bird’s likely location — say, at a birdbath — and 
then take pictures from a distance. 


Nest cams and motion-activated 
cameras can give you a window 


into avian behavior that you 
might not otherwise see. 
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digiscoping. The technique involves taking 
photographs through the spotting scope’s lens. 
The camera sees what you would see while 
looking though the scope’s eyepiece, which 
allows you to use the scope as a large telepho- 
to lens. 

I recommend a camera bracket and a release 
mechanism to provide stability and consisten- 
cy in your pictures. Some birding optics make 
camera brackets designed to specifically fit 
their spotting scopes, and manufacturers also 
offer generic brackets. Directions for do-it- 
yourself versions also appear online. Whether 
you choose a digiscoping setup or a DSLR, 
consider using a tripod to allow for a stable, 
consistent picture. 

You might enjoy trying two alternatives to 
standard photography: motion-activated cam- 
eras and nestbox cameras. Nest cams and 
motion-activated cameras can give you a W1n- 
dow into avian behavior that you might not 
otherwise see. 

Motion-activated cameras are self-contained, 
weatherproof photography studios. You can posi- 
tion the unit by attaching it to a tree or to a tri- 
pod, then pointing it at the feeder or perch ot 
your choice. The camera will emit a harmless 
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A motion-activated 
camera aimed at a feeder 
can capture unusual 
visitors, such as Monk 
Parakeets that escaped 
from captivity. 
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P Fresh food in a 
feeder and your 
patience can reward 
you with photos of 
Common Yellow- 
throats eating 
peanut butter. 


invisible laser, and when something — perhaps a 
Blue Jay, perhaps a squirrel — passes through 
the laser's beam, the camera takes a series of 
photographs and stores them in its memory. 
You can retrieve the images later and download 
them to your computer. This setup lets you to 
get pictures without even watching the feeder. 
Some models come with a flash or even night 
vision for low-light or night portraits. 


| Never put a bird's well-being 
below your desire to create 
an excellent shot. 


Nestbox cameras follow a similar concept 
but with the camera mounted within a bird- 
house. For live viewing, nestbox video setups 
record full-motion videos along with audio. 
The videos can be stored on the camera's 
memory card or streamed directly to your 
computer or television. With a little technical 
know-how, you can share your backyard birds 
with the rest of the world by uploading the 


videos onto the Internet. 
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Perfect Placement 
After choosing your equipment and learning 
how to use its various functions, your next deci- 
sion is positioning. You need to set up your 
equipment in the best place to get the pictures 
that you want to create. 

Particularly aware of their surroundings, 
birds become very accustomed to their preferred 
feeding areas. After any major changes to those 


areas, your feathered visitors might need time to 
regain their comfort levels. Because nestbox 
cameras are well-concealed within the nestbox, 
you need not worry, but the box’s placement is 
important. You want to position it where the 
birds will feel comfortable with nearby cover. A 
nestbox cam is not that interesting unless your 
nestbox attracts tenants. (See “Avian Landlords” 
on page 62 for more information.) 
Motion-activated cameras need to be posi- 
tioned close enough to the birdfeeders or the 
nestbox to accommodate the small cameras 
used in these units. Remember to consider sun- 
light when deciding in which direction to point 
the camera, and pay attention to the times of 
day when the most activity takes place at your 
feeders. Ideally the sun shines from behind the 
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Put your carbon footprint on a diet. 6. Cook up a storm with seasonal- and local-food 
recipes and tips. 


Save time, money and space with 
expert how-to articles. oF fh 


Turn your backyard into a chicken, 
goat or bee oasis. 8. 


Improve your plan of attack for water 
conservation and rainwater catchment. 


Wield your garden tools like a ninja with step- 


by-step small-space gardening techniques. 


Plant the best fruit and veggies for 
balcony or rooftop. 9. Take “reduce, reuse, recycle” to the extreme. 


your backyard, 


Forget the Joneses. Get first-hand ad- 10. 
vice from successful urban farmers. 


Let Urban Farm help you make the most 
of your backyard or rooftop - 


7] | 
UrbanFarmOnline.com/su 
or call 866-201-3870 


Please allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery. 
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bscribe 


Discover why a city or suburban address is no 
roadblock to living self-sufficiently. 
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camera, allowing for the best contrast and color 
in your photographs. After you install the cam- 
era, the birds might need a few days to become 
accustomed to it, but they will. 

If you decide to use a digiscoping setup or a 
DSLR camera, you can improve your results 
immensely by using a photography blind, which 
can be as simple or complex as you choose. The 
keys are comfort and camouflage. When using 
a blind, you will sit in one place for long periods 


of time, so you want a structure that gives you 
space to move around a bit — and optimally lets 
you sit down comfortably. 

The camouflage part relates to keeping your 
subjects comfortable. Birds are small, and you 
are big. In a bird’s mind, that makes you a 
threat. A bird who notices a threat will not vis- 
it a feeder long enough to allow you to create a 
nice photograph, or it might not visit at all. 

Take a look at a camera lens or telescope 
lens from a few feet away. See how it resembles 
a big eyeball? Now imagine trying to eat with 
a 20-foot eyeball peering directly at you. 
Wouldn't you be nervous? A photography 
blind makes the lens less obvious and threat- 
ening to the birds. 

Before buying or building anything, consid- 


er when, where and how you will use the blind. 


In which type of weather will you sit in it? Will 
waterproofing be necessary? How about wind- 
proofing? Where will you set up the blind? 
Typically, you want a position close to your 
feeders but not so close that you might disturb 
the birds. You also want plenty of sunlight to 
allow for faster and clearer pictures. Do you 
want to aim your camera at multiple feeders 
during the same session? Then consider a blind 
with multiple viewing windows. 


NS 


> A digiscoping setup 
invalves a spotting 
scope and a digital 
camera, either an SLR 
or a point-and-shoot. 


After choosing your equipment and 


learning how to use its various functions, 


your next decision is positioning. 


If you choose to buy a blind, an online search 
will point you to numerous brands and models 
to fit your needs. Most come in different colors 
and styles of camouflage patterns; remember to 
choose a design that blends with your back 
yard. If you opt to build one, you will find that a 
couple of tent poles, a camp chair and a camou- 
flage sheet with a hole cut to fit your camera 
lens can go a long way. For a more complicated 
design, look again to the Internet for hunting 
blind designs; they fit the same needs as yours. 
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> A photography 
“studio” in your yard 
might contain multiple 
feeders, perches and 
water sources. 


You spent hours sitting in your backyard 
blind, and now you have quality photos of 
the birds that visited your birdscaped yard. 
How can you share those images with the 
rest of the world? The Internet offers a per- 
fect venue for your favorite photos. 

The easiest and fastest way to make your 

photos available for everyone to see is the 
myriad online photo-sharing websites. Sites 
such as Flickr, pbase and Picasa Web Albums 
offer personal photo galleries to which you 
can upload files and display your images. Just 
sign up for a free or paid membership, and 
then you will have your own piece of online 
real estate for your photographs. Their simple 
and intuitive user interfaces let you upload 
and organize your photos in whichever way 
you see fit. Some sites, such as Flickr, include 
social networking features, so you can con- 
nect your Facebook or MySpace profiles to 
photo accounts and share your photos with 
similarly interested people. 

Pay attention, however, to the quality of 
the images allowed by the websites when 
deciding where you want to go. You likely 
don’t want your crystal-clear high-resolution 
pictures to be converted to fuzzy low-res ver- 
sions. You can test a site after signing up for 
a free membership. If you like what you see, 
consider a paid membership, which will give 
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Now What? 


you more space as well as higher-quality 
options. You might find that the free versions 
suit your needs perfectly, however. 

Have you taken some fantastic photos 
and think they might be prize-worthy? Why 
not enter them into a contest? Many 
organizations and magazines offer annual 
photo contests with prizes. Your prized 
images could appear in a special issue of 
your favorite birding magazine or on the 
home page of your favorite birding web- 
site. — FD. 


ONLINE GALLERIES 

Flickr: www.flickr.com 

pbase: http://pbase.com 
Picasa Web Albums: 
http://picasaweb.google.com 


PHOTOGRAPHY CONTESTS 


Great Backyard Bird Count: 
www.birdsource.org/gbbc/ 
photo-contest-rules 


National Wildlife Federation: 
www.nwf.org/PhotoContest/ 
ContestStart.aspx 

The Nature Conservancy: 
http://my.nature.org/photography 


Wild Bird: www.wildbirdmagazine.com/wb 
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The first rule of backyard bird 


photography never changes: 
The birds come first. 


You can take the simpler approach, too, and 
use what you already have, such as a nice, big 
window that faces the birdfeeders. If so, you 
have a ready-made blind. The birds likely will 
not notice if you open the window and point 
your camera. Does your garage include an old 
camping tent? That can work well, too, as long 
as you don’t mind cutting a hole in one wall. 1 
used a child’s wooden playhouse left in my back 
yard by a previous tenant; it felt a bit silly but 
worked quite well. 


backyard photography to be fun and 

exciting. You might not get the desired 
pictures at first, but with some patience and 
perseverance, you can create portraits of beau- 
tiful backyard birds to keep and share. @ 


f Ithough frustrating at times, you'll find 


Ithaca, N.Y.-based photographer Francois Dewaghe 
spends time in front of computers at The Cornell Lab 
of Ornithology when he’s not aiming his cameras at 
birds near and far. 
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>A photo blind 
(above) allows for 
closer, better photos 
at nestboxes and 
feeders. 
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Keeping birds healthy in your yard means 
acting nationally and internationally. 


BY PETER STANGEL 


razil! Mexico! Canada! No, I’m not 
choosing my favorite teams in the 
World Cup soccer tournament; I'm 
»® watching the current roster of interna- 
tional travelers right in my yard. Two juvenile 
Purple Martins just sailed by, working their way 
t’ vard Brazil, where they will spend the winter. 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird numbers are 
y iking in the yard. Ten or so are visible at any 
1 ne as they joust for nectar to prepare for their 
1g migrations to Mexico and Central 
/ merica for the nonbreeding season. An early 
} «lm Warbler, fresh from the Canadian spruce 
bogs where it nests, works the perimeter of my 
yard, its tail bobbing as if to the beat of some 
unheard tune. 
Our little patch of ground in South Carolina 
— like virtually any yard in North America — 
plays host to a mix of international travelers that 


rivals that of any major airport, except that our 
guests wear feathers. Some spent the summer 
with us, nesting and taking advantage of our 
abundant insect resources, and will leave soon 
for points south to pass the nonbreeding season. 

Others simply pass through, carbo-loading 
on our berry-laden shrubs and vines, while trav- 
eling from Canada and the northern United 
States to Latin America. A few, such as 
Chipping Sparrows, nested in the north and 
will conclude their migrations in our yard, fill- 
ing our birdfeeder perches for the winter. 

We work hard to make our yard a refuge for 
birds and wildlife, but we also know that suc- 
cessful conservation means that we have to take 
action elsewhere if we want to keep our birds 
healthy and abundant. Sometimes this means 
taking the bird conservation message to our 
local community or elsewhere in the Southeast. 


ACT 


GLOBALLY | 
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Look at the range 
maps in your field 
guides, and see where 
your backyard visitors 
spend the winter. 


Other times, we grab a passport and head to 
the international gate in the airport of our 
mind's eye. This isn't a chore, though. The more 
we learn about the travels of the birds that take 
advantage of our hospitality, the more pleasura- 
ble our birding experiences. We can enjoy this 
adventure from the comfort of our homes — 
without the security hassles at the airport. 
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field guide's range maps. 


Every Species has a Story 
How cool is it that the American Redstart that 
sang in our yard last spring might have spent 
the winter in a Caribbean coffee plantation? 
How exotic is it that the Broad-winged Hawk 
that briefly paused in our yard this fall might 
have thrilled throngs of birders at Hawk 
Mountain Sanctuary (www.hawkmountain. 
org) near Kempton, Pa., only a day or two ear- 
lier? Every species has a story — many have lots 
of variations — that provide endless intrigue 
and entertainment. 

To get to know the other chapters in your 
backyard birds’ stories, start with your field 
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guide's range maps. You'll see that different col- 
ors relate to nesting or breeding ranges, migra- 
tion routes and wintering or nonbrecding sites. 

You might be surprised to learn that more 
than three-quarters of all the birds that nest in 
North America have populations that winter in 
Mexico, Central and South America, and the 
Caribbean. Birders’ ties to Canada and the 
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states in the northern U.S. remain particularly 
strong, because those regions serve as the cen- 
tral or sole breeding ranges for a variety of back- 
yard species. 

Just for fun, every time you see a species in 
your yard, even the everyday ones, flip open the 
field guide to check the range map. Keep notes 
on who started where during the nesting season 
or where they are headed for the winter. When 
you compare notes with a neighbor on the 
hummingbird activity at your feeder, just casu- 
ally note that your birds are “fueling up for the 
trip to Mexico,” and see if that doesn’t get the 
conversation started. 


Create Safe Steppingstones 
Imagine driving from northern Canada, down 
through the U.S. and then on to the Gulf 
Coast. You'll take advantage of highways, look 
for good restaurants along the way, and depend 
on comfortable places to sleep and rest when 
you tire. 


Programs 
Benefit Birds 


The federal government provides 
grants to landowners with larger proper- 
ties who plan to do good things for birds 
and wildlife. The money can go toward 
removing invasive, exotic plants that 
destroy native habitats, creating or 
enhancing wetlands, and undertaking a 
host of other activities. 

If you have a little land that might be 
appropriate or know someone who does, 
contact the local Farm Service Agency 
(www. fsa.usda.gov) to learn about its con- 
servation programs. We have numerous 
opportunities, through projects like 
Conservation Reserve Program, to create 
millions of acres of habitat that are good for 
birds, such as Northern Bobwhites, mead- 
owlarks and other grassland birds. — PS. 


It's not much different for birds. They 
migrate along a specific route, need reliable food 
sources along the way and require good habitats 
in which to rest and spend the night. I like to 
think that our yard offers a desirable location 
along this journey, but it’s not nearly enough for 
successful migration. 

To keep our yard visitors safe, I head for the 

post office and purchase the $15 federal Duck 
Stamp. This attractive art provides a great way 
to fill in the habitat gaps along the birds’ migra- 
tion routes. Ninety-eight percent of the revenue 
from Duck Stamps goes straight into land con- 
servation to benefit wetland and grassland 
species. To date, the program has permanently 
protected more than 5.3 million acres. 
While all active 
hunters have to 
buy Duck Stamps 
each year, all wild 
bird lovers should. 
As the number of 
hunters decreases, the number of Duck Stamps 
falls, and revenues — and habitat protected — 
can decline. Birders can change this. If the 
majority of birders bought a Duck Stamp at the 
post office, a local sporting-goods store or even 
online, we could protect many acres. 

The Junior Duck Stamp offers a way to get 
youth involved through an art contest. I can 
think of few better ways to get the next genera- 
tion aware of and contributing to bird conserva- 
tion. You'll find the full story about Duck 


Stamps — and read information about the pro- 
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tected land near your home — at www.fws. 
gov/duckstamps 


Reduce Hazards 
While protecting their habitat is essential for 
conserving birds, it’s also important to make 
their travels as free from hazards as possible. 
Birds face many threats in their daily lives 
including predators, weather extremes and food 
shortages, to name a few. Human domination 
of the environment has added a few more chal- 
lenges, including collisions with glass windows 
and other structures as well as encounters with 
non-native predators. We can minimize these 
serious threats via education and simple action 
— and you are just the teacher for the job. 
Fatal Light Awareness Program: The 
headline on the website gave me chills. It said, 


> Outdoor cats act on 
instinct and kill many 
wild birds. Cats will 
enjoy healthier lives 
inside your home. 
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» By hosting Eastern 
Screech-Owls on your 
property, you create 
an opportunity 

to share birding 

with others. 
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“Each year in Toronto, over a million birds are 


_ killed by colliding with buildings.” A million? 


In Toronto? That's the claim made on the web- 
site of Fatal Light Awareness Program (www. 
flap. org), which seeks common-sense, practi- 
cal solutions to the major problem of bird colli- 
sions with buildings. 

You might have experienced one of the most 
common hazards that birds face around build- 


ings when you heard that sickening thud of a 
bird hitting your plate-glass window. Many 
birds die on impact, while others are stunned 
and fall victim to predators. 

At our homes, it seems like an isolated inci- 
dent, but across the country, tens of millions of 
birds die in collisions with windows. The solu- 
tion is straightforward: Reduce the reflectivity 
of the glass. For years, birders have put cutouts 
of hawk silhouettes on windows, but this works 
only if the decals cover a large portion of the 
window's surface. New technology offers more 
options. Homeowners and apartment dwellers 
can purchase transparent films that can be 
applied to windows and eliminate the glass’ 
reflections of the sky. With the films, birds per- 
ceive a solid surface, they avoid collisions, and 
you enjoy an unimpeded view. 

You can use other strategies that include 
proper placement of feeders (see “Where It's 
At” on page 38) or distress calls that ward birds 


away from problem windows. The FLAP web- 
site provides information about this solution, 
and local wild-bird supply stores can assist you. 

While those measures help around our 
homes, how do we address the big office build- 
ings with the mirrorlike windows? They are 
trouble. I did a survey one spring at the office 
park in Atlanta where I worked: Scarlet 
Tanagers, Baltimore and Orchard Orioles, 
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> Migratory species, 
like Kentucky 
Warblers, might 
collide with buildings 
at night. 


Se 


One of the most common hazards 


that birds face is hitting your 
home's plate-glass windows. 


Wood Thrushes — all the species that I crave 
seeing were slamming into the windows and 
falling to the ground dead. 

Our best hope is future construction that 
incorporates designs to minimize negative 
impacts on birds. In 2010, Rep. Mike Quigley of 
Illinois introduced legislation into Congress to 
require bird-safe materials in construction of 
federal buildings (H.R. 4797). This gives the 
United States government a chance to provide 
leadership in this area and make the future 
brighter for birds. You can find more details on 
the website of American Bird Conservancy, 
which helped to develop the legislation: 
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> Consider working 
with a Scout troop or 
a classroom and 
introducing children 
to backyard birding. 


www.abcbirds.org/abcprograms/policy/col 
lisions/glass.html. Consider encouraging your 
Congressional representatives to support the 
legislation. 

Night migration presents particular hazards 
when birds’ flight paths take them near artificial 
lighting. Many songbirds migrate primarily at 
night and navigate by the stars. Lights on tall 
buildings and communications towers often 
confuse nocturnal migrants, and like moths 


We know that successful conservation 
means that we have to take action 
elsewhere if we want to keep our 
birds healthy and abundant. 


drawn to a porch lamp, songbirds fly to the 
lights and might collide with the structures that 
support them. 

Through the efforts of FLAP and its volun- 
teer corps, the city of Toronto now encourages 
building owners to turn down lights during crit- 
ical migration periods. The program is expand- 
ing across the Great Lakes, one of North 
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America’s most important and popular migra- 
tion corridors. 

Toronto is leading a variety of bird-safe 
efforts that could become equally effective in 
your community. Take the first step by learning 
more about the threats that birds face in your 
area. Then, work with local conservationists to 
create and carry out solutions that make life eas- 
ier for the birds that fly through your region's 
cities and back yards. 


Indoor Cats Only: Years ago, when I lived 
with a cat that had free access to the yard, I tal- 
lied an amazing variety of feline-killed wildlife, 
including lizards, small mammals and even 
some birds that I didn’t know frequented our 
yard, such as House Wrens. Domesticated 
housecats are amazing predators, and each year, 
they kill millions of wild birds. 

Don't get me wrong: I love cats, but I also 
believe that they always should be kept inside or 
within an outdoor enclosure. This reduces the 
chances that the cats will catch diseases, get hit 
by cars or have to fight with raccoons. With 
indoor-only cats, the wildlife in your yard will 
face one less threat. 

Indoor cats lead longer, healthier lives. 
Consider sharing this message with relatives, 
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friends, neighbors, libraries and classrooms. 
American Bird Conservancy offers many mate- 
rials to spread the word: www.abcbirds.org/ 
abcprograms/policy/cats 


Share Your Passion 

Have you ever talked with someone who was so 
passionate about his or her interests or issues 
that you couldn't help but share the excitement? 
You can do the same for birds and help others 
to appreciate what you already know: Birds and 
birding are a lot of fun. Once you get people 
excited about birds, conservation becomes an 
easy next step. 

Do you enjoy taking photographs? Offer to 
create an exhibit of your photos at the local 
library, place of worship or community center. 
You don't have to have Ansell Adams-like 
quality — just bright shots and the gumption to 
display your work. Also add a little information 
about the birds in the images. I guarantee that 
people will appreciate what you share. 

Do you like to write? Send letters to the edi- 
tor of your local newspaper, sharing stories about 
local birds and birding experiences. You might 
be surprised to see the journalists’ positive 
response to a well-written human-interest story 
that involves birds. 


Ce 


Remember to always look for opportunities 
to “share a bird.” When you see a fun bird, look 
for someone to see it with you. Perhaps you can 
hear your neighbor on the other side of the yard 
fence; invite him to come over and see your spe- 
cial visitor. You might be amazed at how folks 
respond to the close view of a Black Phoebe 
through your binocular or spotting scope. 


J J ave you already made your patio or yard 
= into a bird sanctuary? Consider looking 
1 € for new turf. Places of worship, office 
parks, schools and other public properties could 
become bird sanctuaries. Many sites will wel- 
come the offer to help with bird- and nature- 
friendly landscaping, and many youth 
organizations welcome the chance to get Scouts 
and 4-H youth engaged in outdoor activities. 
You might even work a little foreign lan- 
guage into your birding. My first flock of late- 
summer Common Nighthawks recently passed 
over the yard, working their way down to 
Mexico and Central America. Vaya con Dios! @ 


Peter Stangel, Ph.D., works as senior vice president for 
U.S. Endowment for Forestry and Communities, and 
he writes the Conservation Corner article in every 
issue of WildBird 
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> Black-headed 
Grasbeaks raise 
young in the West 
and benefit from 
cat-free yards. 
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Scavenger 


While identifying birds at home, 
you can contribute to citizen science. 


—_ 


BY CHRISTOPHER WOOD 


' 

[ i id you ever go on a scavenger hunt as a child? The kind 
where someone gives you one clue that leads to the next clue and the 
next until you eventually find a treasure? My favorite treasure was 
milk chocolate “gold” coins, but the truth was that the treasure really 
didn’t matter. The fun came from the anticipation and the search. 
~ Birding is the same for me. I love putting together clues to find or 
figure out something. Sometimes this involves identifying a bird: 
slightly smaller than an American Robin + crest + sleek plumage + 
yellow belly + black mask + eating berries = Cedar Waxwing. 
It might be a more like a traditional treasure hunt, such as traveling 
to Arizona's Cave Creek Canyon, listening to a recording of an 
Elegant Trogon, going to the appropriate habitat and then finding a 
trogon. As is the case of an Elegant Trogon, birds often provide spec- 
tacular rewards. 

These days, my favorite birding “treasure hunts” happen at my 
local patch, Myers Point. When I moved to Ithaca, N.Y., I lived in 
an apartment that wasnt particularly good for birds. Just a few miles 
from me, however, sat a park on the east shore of Cayuga Lake called 
Myers Point. This short, sandy spit sticks out a couple hundred feet 
into Cayuga Lake — but that’s just enough to make it somewhat 
inviting to shorebirds in a storm or for me to watch birds over the 
lake. While lots of other places offer “better” birding, I like Myers 
because it’s close to home. I can check it frequently, and there is 
enough turnover in the birds that I never know what to expect. 

When I go to Myers, I do what a lot of birders do: 1 make a list of 
the birds I see, how many I saw, and some basic information about 
what time I started and how long I was there. (See “Lists of Wonder” 
on page 88.) After returning home, I do what thousands of birders 
are starting to do every day: enter the data into a citizen-science proj- 
ect called eBird. By doing this, my data become available to the global 
community of researchers and conservationists working to under- 
stand birds and the natural world. 
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> Pine Grosbeaks 
sometimes move 
south into the United 
States during winter's 
Christmas Bird Count. 
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> American Robins 
might serve as a 
gateway species for 
urban birding. 


Researchers are interested in an almost end- 
less number of questions. For instance: Where 
do Ovenbirds live? When do Ovenbirds nest? 
How large must a patch of forest be to have suc- 
cessfully nesting Ovenbirds? What is happen- 
ing to the population of Ovenbirds in New 
York or Virginia? 

Looking for answers to these questions 
requires a lot of data. In many cases, under- 
standing how the answers vary across space and 


It's easy and fun to get started 


in citizen science. 


time requires more data collection than a single 
researcher could possibly capture. If there were 
an army of scientists collecting data and an 
army of “citizen scientists,” however, we might 
come closer to answering some questions. 

It’s easy and fun to get started in citizen sci- 
ence. Some projects, like Christmas Bird Count 
and Great Backyard Bird Count, occur at spe- 
cific times of the year. Others, such as eBird and 
YardMap, take place year-round. 

Most projects require you to log-in online. 
This allows your sightings to be linked to your 
account. This helps in two ways. First, if you 
report an unexpected species, the project leaders 
can follow up with you. Equally important, in 
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most citizen-science projects, it provides a way 
for you to see your individual records. Let’s look 
at some of the fun, exciting projects that you can 
do from your back yard or one of your favorite 
nearby locales. 


Celebrate Urban Birds 

This Cornell Lab of Ornithology program intro- 
duces participants who might not know anything 
about birds to the value of birds, drawings of 


a a Ren 
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focal species and return envelopes. For more 
details about this year-round and free program, 
visit www. CelebrateUrbanBirds.org 


Christmas Bird Count 

Organized annually by National Audubon 
Society and composed of more than 2,000 
counts, the Christmas Bird Count takes place 
between Dec. 14 and Jan. 5 throughout the 
Americas and in the Caribbean and Pacific 
Islands. Within each of the specific count cir- 
cles, participants of various skill levels try to 
identify and count all the birds that they can 
find. Beginning birders can join a group that 
includes at least one experienced birder. 

A count compiler organizes each circle, 
dividing it into several areas and assigning 
groups. If your home falls within the boundaries 
of a CBC, you can count birds from your resi- 
dence. At the end of the count day, birders typ- 
ically gather to compile the complete results. 


Rich local traditions have developed that vary 
from one count to the next; while it’s great to do 
the same count each year, it’s also fun to exper- 
iment with a different count each year. CBCs 
offer an excellent way to mect other local bird- 
watchers. Over the past 110-plus years, the 
CBC database has become an invaluable tool 
for learning about the status of bird populations 
across the hemisphere — plus, it’s a lot of fun 
for just a small price ($5 per count). You can 
learn more by visiting www.christmasbird 
count.org 


eBird 

A joint project of The Cornell Lab of Orn- 
ithology and National Audubon Society, eBird 
is a real-time, online checklist program that 
debuted in 2002. It aims to maximize the utility 
and accessibility of the vast numbers of bird 
observations made each year by recreational and 
professional birdwatchers. 

While gathering more than 1 million 
records per month, eBird is creating one of the 
largest and fastest-growing biodiversity data 
resources in existence. The observations of each 
eBirder join those of others in an international 
network, and then the program shares these 
observations with a global community of edu- 
cators, land managers, ornithologists and con- 
servation biologists. In time, these data will 
become the foundation for a better understand- 
ing of bird distribution across the world. 

In addition to the scientific goals, eBird 
offers a tool for birders of all skill levels that will 
organize your sightings and help you under- 
stand how they fit into the larger picture. 
The program applies as much to backyard 


Effects 


After you enter your sightings into a citizen- 

science project, it might provide context for 

| your observations. For instance, eBird's bar 

charts (right) let me see when birds appear at 
Myers Point near Ithaca, N.Y. 

Most ducks arrive in October and depart by 
May, Mallards occur year-round, and | should 
Start looking for that Black Scoter that | haven't 
seen yet in the latter half of October. Of course, 
the broader value of sharing data with citizen- 
science projects is that they provide researchers, 
scientists and ornithologists with information 
that helps them better understand birds’ pat- 
terns and develop more effective ways to help 
birds and their habitats. — CW. 


ARTHUR MORRIS/BIRDS AS ART 


birdwatchers as it does to birders in the field. 
The free year-round program is available at 
http://ebird.org 


NestWatch 

Smithsonian Migratory Bird Center and The 
Cornell Lab of Ornithology work together on 
NestWatch, which teaches participants about 
bird breeding biology and engages them in col- 
lecting and submitting nest records. Such data 
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> Children might 
enjoy citizen-science 
projects such as 
NestWatch and Project 
FeederWatch. 
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> Citizen-science 
programs are popular 
with birdwatchers of 
all skills and ages. 


include information about nest site locations, 
the habitat in which the nests sit, the bird 
species that built the nests and the number of 
eggs, young and fledglings — which can vary as 
the breeding season progresses. 

NestWatch aims to provide a comprehensive 
nest-monitoring database to track the repro- 
ductive success for all North American breed- 
ing birds. With data gathered and reported by 


citizen scientists like you, researchers around 


There's more to conserving 
bird populations than the birds 
themselves. Your yard can provide 


habitat for birds. 


the world will have access to an incredibly pow- 
erful dataset that will grow each year. If you host 
nesting birds on your property (see “Avian 
Landlords” on page 62), consider keeping tabs 
on the birds, taking notes and sharing the infor- 
mation. The free program focuses on the nest- 
ing season in the United States and Canada, 
and you can learn more by visiting http:// 
watch. birds.cornell.edu/nest 


Project FeederWatch 
This winter survey of birds focuses on the 
species that visit feeders in back yards, nature 
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centers, community areas and other locales in 
North America. Supported by Bird Studies 
Canada and The Cornell Lab of Ornithology, 
FeederWatchers count the birds seen at their 
feeders from November through early April. 
The data help scientists track broadscale move- 
ments of winter birds and looks at long-term 
trends in bird movements and distributions. 
The program occurs in the U.S. and Canada, 
and it costs $15 per year ($12 for Cornell Lab 


members) in the U.S. and $25 CAN for partic- 
ipants in Canada. You can learn more details by 
visiting www.birds.cornell.edu/pfw 


YardMap 
There's more to conserving bird populations than 
the birds themselves. Your yard can provide 
habitat for birds (see “A Garden for Birds” on 
page 46), and when nearby yards do so, a grow- 
ing network of green space becomes available. 
The Cornell Lab of Ornithology and part- 
ners such as U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service and 
Roger Tory Peterson Institute of Natural 
History are developing a project called YardMap 
that will allow you to describe the habitat and 
conservation practices in your back yard, local 
park or favorite birding spot. YardMap (www. 
yardmap.org) will let you paint habitat informa- 
tion about the places that you know on top ofa 
satellite map. From this citizen-science collabo- 
ration, scientists will get data about bird habitat, 
and you will get a fun map of your yard that you 
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> Gambel’s Quail 
might visit yards 
along the Pacific Coast 
and other areas in the 
West, while Green 

Jays (below) occur 

only in southern Texas. 


can share with friends and family — and use it 
to plan bird-friendly changes to your yard. 


Get Involved 

If you haven't participated in a citizen-science 
project before or don't do so regularly, I encourage 
you to give Project FeederWatch or Celebrate 
Urban Birds a try. You don’t need to be a bird 
expert. Even if you're only standing in your yard 
and recording birds for five minutes a day, you 
might be surprised at what you see, how much 
you learn and how much fun you have. 

As for me, I'm going to go to Myers. This 
morning, I saw my first migrant Northern Pintail 
of the season there, but a storm just came 
through. Sometimes that drops migrant shore- 
birds. I wonder what will be there. A few weeks 
ago, I found a Long-tailed Jaeger — the first liv- 
ing Long-tailed Jaeger seen in the county. 

Whether it’s a migrant duck or a mega rarity 
that I’ll probably never see again doesn't really 
matter. For me, going to Myers Point is like that 
box of buried chocolate coins — except now, by 
entering these into eBird, I can share my treasure 
with a world of educators and scientists. I know 
they'll use the data to ensure that these birds will 
be there for the next generation of treasure 
hunters. @ 


Christopher Wood works at The Cornell Lab of 
Ornithology as eBird and neotropical birds project 
leader and leads birding tours for Wings. 
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| ere is a list of all the birds that appear in this issue and the page(s) on 
==) which you'll find them. Perhaps you'll choose to use it as your first check- 
list of species that sometimes visit or regularly appear in your yard. Enjoy! 


Blackbird, Red-winged............. 9 
Bluebird, Eastern. .15, 22, 35, 50, 64, 96 
Bluebird, Western ............... 103 
Bentingalngigomercrtr.--.. - 8, 43 
Bunting, Painted ............ , £5 
Cardinal, Northern ...... .. 24, 42,99 
Catbird, Gray . .. 68, 128 
Chickadee, Carolina ..............41 
Creeper, Brown ............. Me} S12) 
Dickcissel .. 280! tac 77 
DOCKAVWVOOOI ee. oes ec eee. 101 
Goldfinch, American ..... eee eel 
Grosbeak, Black-headed ......... 119 
Grosheakarinels.4,...-.+..-.93, 121 
Grosbeak, Rose-breasted........... 34 
Junco, Dark-eyed............. 16, 42 
Hawk, Cooper's . ee ee 30 
Hawk, Sharp-shinned ... .. .12, 100 
Hummingbird, Anna's ...... ee o2 
Hummingbird, Buff-bellied ......... 32 
Hummingbird, Ruby-throated 23,74 
ly BWA - occe dg ae es on 3) 
JEN), (GREG) oso ee ee 25 
Martin, Purple .. . 0, 68 
Meadowlark, Eastern ...... ..79 
Mockingbird, Northern ........28, 90 
Oriole, Baltimore ...... 4: Hs oo welll 
Oriole, Bullock's ........ ee AC, 
@rolemniacdedis.- ,.............70 
@riclen@rchard -. .....s. ce. 27 
OwliBariereeie ey... eee 2 ONO 
Owl, Great Horned ............... 80 
NithatePygmy................. 36 
Parakeet, Monk....... ...... oll 
Quail, Gambels.............. 125 
Redpoll,Common.............. 108 
Robin, American ......,... 88, 122 
Screech-Owl, Eastern... 64,116 
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Screech-Owl, Western... ....-.-.. 95 
SISKING RINGER eis... a... oe 45 
StarinGwEUropeanieseni se ees. 72 
Sparrow, American Tree............93 
STORM, Sole) ac anccooageeee 18-19 
Sparrow, White-crowned ... .. . uaty 2) 
Sparrow, White-throated . ie Bee 
Swallow, Tree .... OY a 09 
Swallow, Violet-green ............. 91 
Tanager, Scarlet .............-... 112 
Tanager, Summer ....... Mee ashe 3 
Thrasher, California...............126 
Thrush, Gray-cheeked ....... 59 
Thrush, Hermit ....... Poke 0 hod teh 
Titmouse, Black-crested........... .61 
Titmouse, Tufted ......... nical 
Towhee Eastern ome cenit oe, 
Towhee, Spotted ........... 7,80 
Vireo; Red-eyed y:. Ses a. -- ne. -.8!, 9 
Warbler, Blackpoll ...... ..... 2 
Warbler, Black-throated Green....... 51 
Warbler, Cape May ...............73 
Warbler, Kentucky............... Wy 
Warbler, Prothonotary ...... sig) @ GP 
Warbler, Yellow ............... 25 
Warbler, Yellow-rumped . a aM 
Waxwing, Bohemian ....... mee 49 
Waxwing, Cedar ................ 10 
Woodcock, American ........ ao the 
Woodpecker, Downy... .. 35 emarees) 
Woodpecker, Golden-fronted ....... 47 
Woodpecker, Pileated ........... 43 
Woodpecker, Red-bellied........... 37 
Wren, House = sage ite: 63 
Yellowthroat, Common... ........ 106 
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You ll get 6 bi-monthly issues, 
each filled with wonderful 


ideas for farm living: 


® Cook fresh recipes 
from your harvest 


® Learn traditional 
country crafts 


© Discover new techniques for 
farm house decor 


® Get ideas for country 
entertaining 


© Find out the latest news and 
products for animals around 
the farm 
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Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery of your first issue. ESLITI 
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insights into nature. 


Gray Catbird by Richard Day/Daybreak Imagery 
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Urban Farming, from Hobby Farm Press® and the same 
people who bring you Hobby Farms, Hobby Farm Home, and Urban Tan 
Farm magazines, walks every city and suburban dweller down the path Urban. ‘ RAN 1 
of self-sustainability. Urban Farming introduces readers to the concepts y 

of gardening and farming from high-rise apartments, participating in a Farming 


community garden, vertical farming, and converting terraces and other small Sustainable 
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city spaces into fruitful, vegetable rea! estate. This comprehensive volume Your Backyard, = 
In Your Community, ys 


answers every up-and-coming urban farmer's questions about sustainable and in the World 


living. Urban Farming is a must-have new green book for the dedicated 


citizen seeking to reduce his or her carbon footprint and grocery bill. 


Format: 416 pages, Paperback 
with flaps, Full-color images 


Author: Thomas J. Fox 
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From rooftop gardens to cooking what they grow and raising 
Mel sete livestock, your customer will want to fill their 
gardening and farming libraries with BowTie Press books. 


